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Technique in chess, as Abrahams defines it, is “not what to do but 
how to do it.” Good players play technique without knowing it. 
But any player can build up his awareness of powers and limita- 
tions of the pieces the geometry of the board, and certain dexteri- 
ties of play. In this book the author of the well-known Teach 
ourself Chess (Dover 21832-5) explains the general concepts of 
chess technique and the methods for using technique to plan 
ahead, to gain an advantage (or prevent your opponent from doing 
so) and to cash in that advantage for a winning situation. 

In early chapters the author explains the concept of technique and 
the advantages of the study. In this section the influences of seeing 
accurately, planning correct strategy and then carrying through 
with correct technique are analyzed. Central chapters deal with 
specific techniques of end-game play — with the king and pawns, 
with the varying values of pieces according to situation, and with 
the relative merits of different pawns. With this knowledge you 
can more confidently prepare for the end-game and know if ami 
how you can win. The final chapters deal with gaining an advan- 
tage in the middle game through early initiative and exploita- 
tions, control of the center, and taking advantage of opponents’ 
mistakes. Throughout nearly two hundred examples from problems 
and actual play increase “technique consciousness” for a great 
number of situations. 
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A WORD ON NOTATION 


PART ONE: INTRODUCTORY 


I have normally used the Staunton (or English) notation, but in 
order to avoid ambiguities have made occasional use of the alge- 
braic (or continental). The important difference between the two 
systems is that the user of the continental one is always looking 
at the board from White’s side. From White’s left the files are 
abcdefgh and from White’s side to Black’s side the ranks are 
12345678. Thus White’s K1 is el. Black’s K1 (even when Black 
is recording his move) is e8. 

The Forsyth notation, which I have also used, is a great economy 
in the presentation of positions. One looks at the board from 
White’s side and reads it as one reads a book, from left to right 
and down the page: starting at Black's back row , and treating each 
line as a collection of spaces, or pieces and spaces. White pieces 
are indicated by capitals, Black by small letters, spaces by the 
number of consecutive empty squares as they occur on each line. 

Thus if Black’s King is on Black’s King’s square, stalemated by 
a White pawn at White’s K7 and White King at K6, the Forsyth 
description is 4k3, 4P3, 4K3, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, (or, for the last five lines, 
40). Let the reader try the 'following: 

32, 5p2, 6RB, lK2p3, 3k4 

If he gets it right he will find that he has Diagram 1 in this book. 


CHAPTER I 


DESCRIPTION OF TECHNIQUE 


Frequently an annotator of Chess concludes his review of a game 
or a line of play, with the expression ‘the rest is a matter of tech 

I have also seen such comments as ‘X demonstrated th< 


On occasion I have failed to under 


mque . 1 have also seen sue 
superiority of his technique’. 

stand what a writer had in mind when he used this language, if, 
indeed, he had anything in mind. On other occasions (quite rare 
ones) I have seen the term ‘technique’ (as I thought) usefully em- 
ployed. But it is never easy to use, whether inside or outside 
Chess. 

The semantic difficulty of the word, as well as the importance 
of the features of Chess that it connotes, encouraged me to give 
some talks, over the air, on Points of Technique. A not unfavour- 
able response has made me feel the desirability of a book on the 
subject; not a definitive treatise, which would be a difficult under- 
taking even for the best equipped, but an essay in the presentation 
of some specific methods of play, and some particular pieces of 
knowledge and advice, that should be useful to a student of the 
game at many stages and levels of study. 

I have had difficulty in the isolation of what may properly be 
called technical activity in Chess from those processes of direct 
seeing and thinking that are the essential operations of the Chess 
mind in action. But at least I have satisfied myself that some 
processes are nearer to the technical than others. A brilliant study 
by Reti (Diagram 1) may serve to illustrate what I mean. 

This problem is solved by the perception of a possibility that is 

not easy to see on the part of any one obsessed by the conventional 
values of the pieces. 


1 R— Q3 ch K— K8 


2 R — KB 3! 
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Study by R6ti 

1 (Corrected by Cheron) 



White to play and win 


If now 

2 K— Q8 3 B — Kt4 wins 

Hidden in the marble is a mate (R— Q3) if the pawn is promoted. 
If instead 

2 K— Q7 3 B— B1 wins 

because if 3 .... P — K8 =Q, 4 R — Q3 mate. 

But, instead of P — K8, let Black play 

3 .... PxB (=Q) 

then 

4 RxQ K— K6 5 K— B2 P— B6 

and we are concerned with the perception of moves very different 
in quality or richness from the imaginative idea involved in the 
earlier moves. 

At this point White must not play 6 K — Q1 because then 6 

P— B7 draws (e.g. 7 R— Rl, K — B6; 8 R— Bl, K— K6 and White 
can do nothing). Correct at move 6 is R — K1 ch. 


There could follow 




6 .... 

K— B7 

8 K- 

-K3 P- 

-B7 

7 K— Q2 
Alternatively 

K — Kt7 

9 R- 

-K2 wins 


6 .... 

K— B5 

8 R- 

-KB1 K- 

— B6 

7 K— Q2 

P— B7 

9 K— Q3 
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a typical zugzwang; compulsion of the defender to move and lose. 

That set of variations is something that can be seen by the naked 
eye. But it can also be classified as a typical method of play, and 
included among the pieces of knowledge that have accumulated 
around the promotion of pawns. 

It may, or may not, be technique; but, at least, the difference 
between this play and the early play indicates the direction in which 
we should look for technique; viz. in familiar purposive methods 
of play without speculation; in the knowledge of the functions and 
resources of pieces and pawns that a player acquires in play, and 
which, being acquired, save some efforts of concentration, releas- 
ing the energy of the player for coping with more difficult prob- 
lems. So applied, the word ‘technique’ will at least be useful to 
describe some phases of play (early and late) and some instances 
of error. In the following pages it may well be that the reader will 
benefit a little bit by a heightened awareness of aspects of the game 
that he knows but insufficiently values. 1 

Primarily this collection of examples of methods of play is de- 
signed to help the novice. That is why many of the examples and 
analyses are elementary. But I have yet to meet the good player 
who cannot benefit from dwelling on the relatively elementary. 
Indeed, good players are capable, especially in middle game com- 
plications, of losing sight of the technical signposts. 

1 The reader may have seen the Reti study with the Rook at a3 — not g3. 
Having seen Charon’s correction I find that the original is ‘cooked* (i.e. 
has an alternative solution — evidently a flaw). Charon has cleverly 
eliminated this. 

The reader can leam something from the cook. Place the Rook on a3 
and try the following: 



1 B — Kt4 

K moves 

3 K- 

-Bl P— B6 


2 BxP 

KxB 

4 R- 

-R2 ch 

If 


4 .... 

5 K— Q1 

K— K6 

P— B7 

6 R- 

-R3 ch wins. 

If 


4 .... 

K— K8 

8 R- 

-Kt8 ch K — B8 


5 R— R8 

P— B7 

9 R- 

-KB8 K — Kt7 


6 R— K8 ch 

7 K — Q2 

K— B8 
K — Kt7 

10 K- 

-K2 wins. 


Technically (or tactically) interesting is the 
King (by moves 3 and 4) to the first rank. 


need to draw the Black 
If e.g. 3 R — R8, P— B6; 


4 K — B2, P — B7; 5 R — K8 ch, K — B 6, draws. In this variation 4 R — K8 

ch would be met by 4 K — Q7. 

This analysis does not diminish the relevance of R6ti’s study to the text. 
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2 



White to play 


In point is Diagram 2 showing a position from a tournament 
game between good players. 

White played P — KKt4 and, though he eventually won, he was 
playing badly in doing so: for after 1 . . . . P — KKt3; 2 P x P, R x R; 
3 KxR, P x P; 4 BxP, Q— B8 ch; 5 K — R2, Q— B5 ch; 6 QxQ, 
P x Q; and Black has all the technical resources that are available 
to a Knight among pawns. White was insufficiently ‘technique- 
conscious 5 . Had he thought, he would have found some such 

move as 1 R — KB1. If 1 RxP;2 B — R3 (not 2 B x P, R — R7 

ch); 2 . . . . Q— Kl; 3 P — KKt4, R — R5; 4 Q— B2! Good tactics, 
but also good technique: a fairly elementary precaution against a 

3 Marshall — Schlechter 


(San Sebastian 1911) 



Black to play 
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fairly obvious danger. This study demonstrates, if nothing else, 
that good players can afford to think about open lines, etc. It 
also carries a general technical lesson. Don’t liquidate advantages 
unless you can see a clear winning endgame. 

A different error is a surprising one on the part of the great 
Schlechter, whose play, from the Diagram 3 position, suggests that 
at that moment he was not ‘technique-conscious’, nor aware of a 
quite familiar winning process available to him. 

The actual play was: 1 . . . . K — K5; 2 K — B2, K — Q6; 3 K— B3, 
P — Kt4; 4 K — B2, K — K5; 5 K — K2, K — B5; 6 K — B2, K — Kt5; 
7 K — Kt2, P — R5; 8 P — R3 ch, and the game was drawn. 

Correct, and unanswerable, is: 1 K — Kt5; 2 K — Bl, K — R6; 

3 K — Ktl, P— R5; 4 K— Rl, P— Kt4; 5 K — Ktl, P— Kt5; 6 K— Rl, 
P— Kt6; 7 P x P, P x P; 8 K— Ktl, P— Kt7, wins. 

The error may be described as a failure to see. It may also be 
said that a player with technical experience, even with a fraction 
of Schlechter’s technical experience, would be aware that King 
and two pawns in that type of position can defeat King and one 
pawn. Given that awareness, the calculation would be easy. 

In this book, without attempting any dogmatic definition, I have 
accumulated a number of examples that are calculated to make 
the reader ‘technique-conscious’. I add the warning that sign- 
posts are not useful to anyone unless he can see his own way with 
some clarity. 

Many of the studies are from the endgames: not because there 
is no technique elsewhere, but because many of the simple methods 
of exploitation of the functions of pieces are only isolated in the 
endgame. I also deal with some points from the earlier game, i.e. 
before advantages have crystallised. But these are fewer because 
the earlier game is usually too dynamic for technical valuations. 

In neither field have I attempted any exhaustive treatment. For 
endgames, there are great manuals in existence, such as Fine’s 
Basic Chess Endings and Cheron’s inestimable and brilliant com- 
pilation, Lehr - und Handbuch der Endspiele . For the earlier game, 
Capablanca, Euwe, Znosko-Borovski, Tarrasch, Tartakover and 
Nimzovitch (to name but a few) have provided a magnificent library. 

The name of Nimzovitch is particularly important because that 
name embodies a danger. The greatness of that master consists, 
of course, in those imaginative powers that made him the Crown 
Prince of Chess, even when Alekhine was its Kaiser. In his theo- 
retical writings, however, he overestimated the utility of many 
classifications he had made, of types of attacking and defensive 
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manoeuvres. In this he was following the great, but misleading, 
example of Lasker, who also sought to find a mathematical logic 
for Chess, but who, when asked how he found a certain winning 
move, confessed ‘I just saw it. That’s all.’ How else can one 
account for such a piece of play as Nimzovitch’s brilliant stroke 
in the position shown in Diagram 4 (1 P — B3, Q x P; 2 Kt — Q7!). 



White wins 


You may say that 1 P — B3 ‘cuts-off’ a line of action, or ‘interferes’, 
and that the capture creates a ‘battery’ in White’s favour. But 
what talk of batteries and interferences would help any player to 
see what a Chess genius saw? 

The important criticism of Nimzovitch and Lasker is that a 
‘vocabulary’ is not necessarily helpful. Certain phrases like ‘block- 
ade’, ‘over-protection’, ‘cut-off* King’, ‘opposition’, ‘backward 
pawn’, ‘hanging pawns’, ‘z ugzwang', are useful because they help 
to draw the attention of the player to important methods of play. 
Such a word as ‘outpost’ may or may not be useful (they are not 
all good). But many other expressions are evidently useless. A 
phrase like ‘restricted advance’ does not offer any guide to the 
selection of a move by way of ‘restricted advance’ in preference 
to ‘full expansion’, or whatever expression describes the longer 
move. Again, the pawn’s ‘lust to expand’ (a rare instance of 
‘pathetic fallacy’ in Chess) does not help in the decision whether 
or not to advance. At best these phrases describe moves in the 
way that classifications in rhetoric describe verbal effects. But the 
man who has to give an order to other men is not assisted by 
being told to speak in the imperative. The situation makes him 
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aware how he should behave. The description is an unnecessary 
self-consciousness. 

In this book, then, I have avoided terms which merely describe 
movements without isolating any useful, recurring, method of play. 
Indeed, I have concentrated on the exposition of methods with- 
out concerning the reader overmuch with terminology. 

For me it follows that, while agreeing that Chess can be played 
methodically, I must strenuously deny that there is any ‘system’ 
for Chess. Common sense, to a degree; logic within limits; but 
everything subordinate to the task of seeing what can be done. 
For this reason, and also in order to emphasise the limits of my 
own purpose, I call this book, not ‘The Technique of Chess’, but 
Technique in Chess . The selection of examples has been arbitrary, 
even accidental. I only claim, for all and each of them, that they 
may prove useful in the way that good work, being seen and studied, 
inspires students to good efforts. 

Tentatively, in order to assist myself in the isolation of examples, 
I have adopted an heuristic description of technique — awareness of 
the functions of the pieces and of their peculiar resources in the 
geometry of the Chess board: and methods of exploiting these 
things in recurring situations. 

Thus the first thing a player learns is the powers of the pieces 
as stated in the rules of the game. But when he has learned the 
powers, he requires to be shown (unless he be gifted with genius) 
some special things that pieces can do: e.g. the fork, the pin, etc. 
This is very elementary technique. Less elementary are some mat- 
ing processes, processes of pawn promotion, etc. More advanced 
are, in the early game, the importance of open files, and open lines 
generally, and examples of their exploitation; in the later game, 

the importance of having a move to lose, etc. 

Technique includes both the simple attacking of a pawn or piece, 
or the defending of it, and the recognition, without effort, that an 
immediate recapture is not necessary, an apparent attack not effec- 
tive, or that an apparent defence is not adequate. If I play 


1 p — Q4 P— Q4 2 P— QB4 

and am aware that 2 .... PxP does not really win a pawn 
possessed of technical knowledge. (Also the thing is clearly visible 
2 PxP. If I want it back, 3 Q — K4 ch. Kt — B3. And 


not immediately 
must fall.) 


R4 ch, Kt 

Black pawn 
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More advanced is such knowledge as the following: 

1 p — Q4 P— Q4 3 Kt— QB3 Kt— KB3 

2 P— QB4 P— K3 4 B — Kt5 QKt— Q2 

Can I win a pawn now because the Knight is pinned? 

5 PxP PxP 6KtxP 

The answer is 6 Kt x Kt, and 7 B x Q is avenged gorily with 

7 .... B — Kt5 ch. 

This is something ‘visible’ to the good Chess eye. It is also 
leamable, a piece of useful knowledge, a part of one’s equipment: 
technique in fact. 

Technique may be described epigrammatically as what you do 
not need to think about. Just as the good pianist does not fumble 
for keys, so the equipped Chess player does not laboriously work 
out the obvious sequences of capture and recapture: pawn advance 
— King move, etc. 

In this connection it is obviously necessary to take into account 
the factor of ‘distance’. A move may be ‘technical’ at the moment 
when it is made. Yet to the player seeing it at the end of a sequence 
it may have involved an imaginative effort, it may be an idea. 
Interesting is the following position (Diagram 5): 


Tieplov — Balkin 
5 (Moscow, 1 959) 



Black has played 


15 .... Kt— B5 

There followed: 
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16 Q—K3 QxP 17 Q— B5 

This is a failure to see something. 

Correct is 

17 B x Kt BxKt 19 RxQ PxB 

18QxB QxQ 20 B — Q5 winning. 

Black takes advantage prettily: 

17 Q— B5 B x Kt 19 K— R1 Q x Kt! 

18 QR— Q1 Kt— R6 ch 

Now this nineteenth move, at short range, is familiar enough 
to be called a technical move. At a distance it is a clever ‘idea’. 

A simpler illustration is from a game between the author (White) 
and R. J. Broadbent: 

8,6pl, 16,2pbk3,B5Pl, rP3PlP, 1K1R4. 

This position is, incidentally, of technical interest, because the 
situation of the Black Rook is the result of an indirect guarding of 
a pawn. When White played B x P at a7, Black, with R — Rl, re- 
gained a pawn at a2. But meanwhile B — B5 enabled that Rook 
to be imprisoned. 

However, the feature in present point is the play that took place, 
many moves later, in the Forsyth position: 

36.... RxB 38 PxR K— B6 

37 R x B ch KxR 

And this is a threat to win by K — Q7, which must be countered 
by 39 K— B1 (which wins). That K — B1 is ‘technical’, yet it had 
to be seen ahead, in conjunction with Black’s threat; at the latest 
when White moved to attack the Black Rook. 

This kind of apprehension is of ideas: but it is also a manifesta- 
tion of a ‘latent technique’: an awareness of the resources of the 
pieces. If that awareness is, so to speak, awake, the task of seeing 
lines of play is easier, and errors are less likely. 

Yet the frequent occurrence of elementary oversights shows that 
one’s technique is not always in action; or always adequate. Here 
are a few examples. From the first World Championship match 
between Botvinnik and Tal, the position in Diagram 6 arose after 
Tal had played 25 Kt — R5. In this position there are many tech- 
nical matters of which no one would be better aware than Botvinnik. 
The pressure on the Queen’s file is intense; and Black’s Knight at 
f6 is tied to the defence of the Knight at d7. Some relief of pres- 
sure could be obtained if the Kt from h5 exchanged itself at f6. 
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That is why Botvinnik played 25 B — Kt3. In doing so he 

made a bad error. He had overlooked an elementary manoeuvre 
which is so familiar as almost to be technical. 26 R x Kt ch, Kt x R; 
27 R x Kt ch, K x R; 28 Kt— B6 ch, K— Q3. 29 Kt x R. 

White has won two minor pieces for a Rook. 1 

6 Tal — Botvinnik 



The continuation is not without technical interest: 29 

R— QB4; 30 Kt— R6, P— B3; 31 Kt— Kt4, B x P; 32 Kt x BP, B x B. 

Now here a bad player might play 33 Kt — K4 ch, K— Q4; 
34 KtxR, expecting KxR, after which he would recapture the 
Bishop. This is rendered impossible by the zwischenzug (or ‘inter- 
vening move’) 34 B — B5 ch, of which the result is that Black 

has now won two minor pieces for a Rook. 

These things are seen by good players — overlooked by inferior 
(or tired) players. Awareness of possibilities of this type is part 
of technique. The technically well-equipped player knows where 
to look and what kind of phenomenon to look for. 

When he is playing ‘technically’ he is, to that extent, relying on 
experience rather than intellect: he is exercising his habit system, 
not his vision. This reliance can be misplaced unless the habit 
system is marvellous indeed. 

So, in a recent simultaneous exhibition at the B.B.C., that fine 
player Gligoric, playing Black against a strong British amateur 
(Littlewood), made the technically probable move and incurred 
serious disadvantage. 


1 An oversight of an elementary technical point is called 
but many players accuse themselves of blundering when the 
difficult points. 
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Littlewood — Gligoric 

(From a Simultaneous 
7 Display, January 1960) 



White to move 


At the position in Diagram 7, White played 11 P — K5, PxP; 
1 2 P x P; and Black who, had he been thinking, would have played 

Kt — K5, actually made the normal-appearing move, 12 Kt — 

Q4, which was met by the very effective 13 Kt — B5, threatening to 

get rid of Black’s useful Bishop. There followed: 13 PxKt; 

14 BxKt, R— R2; 15 B — K3, R— Q2; 16 Kt— Kt6, R — B2; and 
White had gained a splendid initiative, and some strategic advant- 
ages making for victory. (A later error by White reduced the game 
to a draw.) Another way of looking at the position is to say that 
‘technically’ the square f5 was a weak one; or that the pawn at e6 
was called upon to exercise a double function. That kind of treat- 
ment is a strain on the notion of technique; those things are tactical 
possibilities to be seen with the mind’s eye. 1 

The essence of technique is that it is a labour saver. Knowledge 
of elementary methods and basic strategic truths saves a player 
from working through long sequences of moves. Let him ‘know* 
what is technically good or technically bad: ‘know’ what is technic- 
ally possible and technically impossible. 

1 It may interest the reader to compare this diagram with Diagram 
No. 168 on p. 165, which shows an experience of the author’s against 
a great master, who also overlooked (under the conditions of simul- 
taneous play) the weakness of an empty square. Psychologically, empty 
squares are harder to attend to than are occupied squares. A general 
awareness of this truth is necessary to all players. The notion is, perhaps, 
too vague to be called technical. 
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These things are particularly important when transition is being 
made to the endgame. 

From a high level, here is Tal making a decision that can be 
called technically bad, because he exchanges a piece that would 
be very strong in the pawn endgame for a piece that happens to 
be tactically embarrassing in the middle game (Diagram 8 ). 


8 Botvinnik — Tal 

(World Championship 1 960) 



The play is of great interest: 


42 Kt— B5 

R— B5 ch 

45 K— K2 RxP 

43 K— Q3 

RxP 

46 Kt— K4 

44 Kt x P 

R — Q5ch 

(threatening a fork) 

46 .... K- 

-R1 

47 Kt— B 6 
(threatening mate) 

47 .... 

48 K— B3 

R— Q7 ch 
R— Q1 

49 R — Kt 6 P— QR5 


(This is the technical error. It were better to preserve the Bishop. 
This is one instance of the ‘critical moment’ in endgame play, or 
in transition to an endgame: the moment when one has to be aware 
of the methods of winning and the material necessary for victory, 
to say nothing of the resources of the opponent.) 


50 R x B ch 

51 R_R7 ch 

52 RxKtP 

53 K — Kt2 


K — Kt2 
KxKt 
R — Q 6 ch 


54 R — QR7 

55 P — Kt7 

56 RxP 


P— R6 
K— B4 

RxP 


R — QKt 6 

and the endgame cannot be won by Black. 
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The above examples show, inter alia, the variety of situations in 
which specific methods or principles are leamable and useful. 
Anyone who has progressed in any degree will realise what the 
author means in saying that technique (whatever it is) is inex- 
haustible. To the searcher for examples the problem is one of 
selection from great quantities of Chess situations. Chess litera- 
ture — new or old — offers a range of examples in which many classes 
of Chess player can find some some assistance appropriate to their 
needs. Many of the examples are very easy, some quite hard, 
some both hard and easy! There are thoughts that were ‘ideas’ 
and are now technical. These are very illuminating! But to some 
player or other, any example can be useful. 

I add the following illustration of this thesis: 

16, 4p3, 4p3, 4P3, 4Rpkl, 2K5, 8 . This study by Peckover pre- 
sents what looks like a loss. When White’s Rook goes, technique 
indicates that White must be squeezed out of the defence. But to 
anyone who has seen endings with middle board stalemates, there 
occurs: 1 R— Q3, K — Kt7; 2 R— Q2 ch, P— B7; 3 K— Q3, K — Kt 8 ; 
4 R— Q1 ch, P— B 8 ( =Q) ch; 5 K — K3!, K — Kt7!; 6 R x Q, K x R; 
7 K — B3 draws. This shows, as clearly as the first Reti study, the 
distinction between technique and idea. It also shows how ideas, 
being absorbed, can enlarge technique. 

In conclusion, I would reiterate that (by reason of the richness 
of Chess) there is no unified body of doctrine that can be called 
Chess Technique. And there is no function of unity that can make 
the selection of examples other than arbitrary. Accordingly, what- 
ever planning is attempted, the result can only be an aggregate of 
points of Technique. Whoever attempts any collection, it must re- 
main a question, for the reader, of acquiring a large number of 
bits of knowledge. The better the Chess vision, the less necessary 
the learning. But the acquiring of ideas is a valuable experience 
at all stages of Chess, because in Chess we see the recurring miracle 
of intellectual experience, that, through being shown even old and 
familiar things, the talented ones are inspired to find new ideas of 
their own. 



CHAPTER H 


THE SCOPE AND USES OF TECHNIQUE: 

SOME INSTANCES OF METHOD 

Most readers will be acquainted with Moliere’s Monsieur Jourdain 
who, when they began to teach him prose, discovered that he had 
been talking prose all his life without knowing it. Similarly, many 
Chess players have been using some Chess technique all their play- 
ing lives without being aware of the process. But that is not the 
end of the parallel. Just as good prose (a good technique of lan- 
guage) is recognisable but indefinable, so are the techniques of 
many Arts and Sciences, including Chess. 

Who can isolate, in the speech of an orator, his ideas, his feel- 
ings, his method? Is his lambent clarity a feature of the thought 
that he utters and creates? Or is it the effect of some special 
device, or architectonic, that he (consciously or unconsciously) 
employs? Lord Macaulay, himself one of the greatest masters of 
prose that ever lived, said that grammarians and rhetoricians derive 
their rules from the great performances, and that one cannot criti- 
cise the great performances as instances of the application of rules. 

Something like this assessment can be made of the smooth Chess 
performances of such players as Capablanca or Rubinstein. Not 
here an application of technique, but here a source of technique. 
In that analysis lies the refutation of the claim, suggested (rather 
than definitely made) by no less than Emanuel Lasker, that fine 
combinative movements can be deduced from rules. That matter 
is illustrated in the text. Suffice it here to say that for Chess tech- 
nique more modest claims should be made. But first let us find it. 

In Chess there are no formulae corresponding to the calculation 
by which the Draughts player can work out whether or not he has 
the last move. 1 

At a lower level, in card games and crossword puzzles for ex- 
ample, one discerns the technical equipment readily. The crossword 

1 Interesting are those ‘match’ games in which the player has to capture 
last or avoid capturing last. A use of binary numeration solves the 
problem. (See Northrop: Riddles in Mathematics , for the analysis.) 
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solver, when he sees the expression ‘large number’, is ready 
with his M or D; the Bridge player knows about finessing, leading 
to weakness, cross-ruffing, squeezing, etc., and he does arithmetic. 
In activities involving the body — athletics and the manual aspects 
of music — devices are learned and taught. But where the essence 
of activity is the play of ideas, then one cannot easily distinguish 
between the intuition of the Scientist or Artist and those ancillaries 
that facilitate his task. 

Nevertheless, in all the mental activities some rules are discernible. 
In the case of Chess the difficulty is to discern any rules that are, 
at once, additional to the basic laws of the game, and distinguish- 
able from ideas in the game. To the average good player — indeed 
to any player who makes Chess into more than a game of chance 
— the effort,' and the process, is one of seeing — vision. Given the 
formal powers of the pieces, one looks to see what one can achieve 
with them. One enters, as it were, into an argument with oneself 
(the Chess player’s only opponent) about the effects of moves — 
the intention, or threat, the refutation of this, the reply to the 
refutation, other approaches to the question, and so on. To the 
operational activities that are, in play, worked out in such series 
of consequences, with all the perceptible variations, one applies 
the term tactics . But frequently the board is too opaque, the 
position insufficiently translucent, for clear decisive analysis — 
or for definitely effective operations. Then other aspects 
of mind undertake control. To this, more general, planning 
about the future of the game— the thoughts that are dominant 
when there is nothing immediate to think about — we give the 
name strategy . Do not these two functions, it may be asked, 
exhaust the Chess activity? What room is left for anything called 
Technique? 

Yet good players use the term frequently. At Bad Gastein in 
1948, that excellent master Canal described his error in the an- 
nexed position (Diagram 9) as a ‘technical error’, because it had 
to do with ‘pinning’. Not all masters would agree that Lundin’s 
move, which took advantage of Canal’s error, was merely, or 
essentially, technical. 

From the same tournament a possibility that occurred to the 
author, and which possesses technical features, was described (by 
the same master Canal) as essentially tactical (Diagram 10). 

The technical aspect is the relief of a pin by the removal of the 
major piece with an attack on some pawn or piece. Cognate is 
a position (Diagram 1 1) in which that very strong Israeli player. 
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Point of Technique 

Lundin— Canal Tactical Point , or 

9 (Bad Gastein, 1948) 10 Technical? 



Black plays 15 R — K 1 ; Black can unpin with 1 .... 

allowing 16 Q— B4, creating a QR— Kl. If 2 PxP, QxP; 

pin. Correct is 1 5 Kt— Q4. 3QxQ,RxQ;4 P — B7, R — B1 : 

5 R — Ql, K — B1 ! 

Extrication from Pin 
Persitz — Czemiak 



22 Q— B2, R— QB1; 23 Kt x B, Q x Kt; 24 Q— Q3, Q x Q; 

25 RxQ, KtxKt; 26 BxKt, P— Q5; 27 R— B4, with 
superiority. 

Persitz, unpinned a Knight by removing, with threats, the major 
piece against which the minor piece was pinned. 1 

1 Here is a similar idea at an early stage of the game (from a Queen’s 
Gambit Accepted) 1 P— Q4, P— Q4; 2 P— QB4, P— QB3; 3 Kt— QB3, 
Kt — KB3; 4 Kt— KB3, PxP; 5 P — KKt3, B — B4; 6 B — Kt2, P— K3; 
7 0-0, QKt — Q2; 8 B — Kt5, P — KR3; 9 BxKt, KtxB; 10 Kt — K5, 
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These moves can be described as instances of zwischenzug — 
intervening move — but that is only an aesthetic classification. This 
type of move is usually seen as a variation in a tactical line of play. 
Occurrences like this are frequent. The simple form occurs when- 
ever it is desirable to delay a recapture in order to impede the 
opponent or safeguard oneself. However, without affirming or 
denying Signor Canal’s terminology, I mention it in order to show 
the semantic difficulties. No harm is done if, in seeking technique, 
the student enjoys the contemplation of some clever tactical ideas. 

The next diagram shows the difficulty of distinguishing between 
Technique and Strategy (Diagram 12). 


12 Technique or Strategy? 



By 5 P — Q4 (met by P — K3) White has prepared to 

attack the diagonal with 6 P — B4 ! 

The opening moves were: 


1 Kt— KB3 P— Q4 4 0—0 Kt— QB3 

2 P — KKt3 B— B4 5 P— Q4 P— K3 

3 B — Kt2 P— B4 6 P— B4 

Black’s third move is over-ambitious and shows a failure to 


appreciate the weakness of his long diagonal. White’s 5th and 
6th moves are technically right, as well as tactically and strategic- 


ally good. 


That is to say, they express an appreciation of the 


right method of working against a weak centre. P — Q4 fixes 


Black’s QP, blockades it, and P — QB4 directly attacks the diagonal. 


Q — B2; 11 Q — R4, Kt — Q2; 12 KtxQBP. This is possible because if 

12 P — QKt4, White has (inter alia) 13 Q— R5. 

Compare also the position: 4rk2,6ktl,3p4,8,4Kt3,8,2RK4,8. White 
can play 1 Kt x P, because in answer to R— Ql, there is 2 R — B8, meeting 
a pin with a counter-pin. 
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To revert to the question, how to distinguish Technique from 
Tactics and Strategy, I would suggest that one should seek some- 
thing analogous to equipment with syntax in language, to equip- 
ment with the scales in music, i.e. to those equipments which 
save concentration, as the very use of familiar words saves 
thinking. 

In Chess also there are mental economies. There is a certain 
scope for method, involving less thought than the planning of a 
particular game, and less effort than the perception of a tactical 
process. This method is not a rule, but an aggregate of bits of 
knowledge and equipment, and a skill with the pieces in the execu- 
tion of specific processes. 

Included in the equipment are some general statements derived 
from general experience. ‘Let pawns capture towards the centre’ 
— ‘Develop towards the centre’ — ‘Don’t move the same piece or 
pawn twice before development is complete’. (That is very good 
advice, though it is subject to overriding strategic considerations.) 
‘Bring out Knights before Bishops.’ (The Bishop requires less 
development.) Again, ‘Put your Rook on the line of his Queen, 
no matter how many other pieces intervene.’ That doggerel jingle 
incorporates some experience. As a tactical or strategic decision 
it may be wrong because you may be bringing your Rook under 
a masked battery, or you may be placing it where it has less scope 
than elsewhere. A quite frequent error is the following. With 
R — K1 one pins a Knight (on e5) against a Queen (on e7). Comes 
Kt — B6 ch and the exchange is lost. But the awareness of what- 
ever advantage there may be in the pinning of minor pieces, even 
remotely, against the Queen, is (for what it is worth) part of tech- 
nique. Other empirical statements may be mentioned. ‘Don’t pin 
your opponent’s KKt before he has castled King’s side.’ This 
again, is not to be treated as a dogmatic principle. In a specific 
position the pinning may be very good, even if he hasn’t castled. 
(In some openings, e.g. Caro Kahn, it is Black’s solution to the 
problem of developing the QB.) On the other hand, the move 
may be bad even if the opponent has castled. (One possibility is 
that he may play Kt x KP with a mating threat.) Another dictum 
is: ‘Don’t pursue Queen’s side pawns, especially with the Queen’. 
(The idea is that an important piece is taken too far from the scene 
of central or King’s side action.) Examples are numerous of the 
relevance, and irrelevance, of this proposition. Again, the late 
F. D. Yates, a great ornament of British Chess, used to describe 
P — KB4 as ‘a move that is always too early’. That did not prevent 
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him from playing it often enough. On occasion he played it too 
early for his opponent! 

Maxims can be multiplied. Steinitz said: ‘Make your King a 
fighting piece’; and very often King moves towards the centre are 
essential. 

One dangerous thought is: ‘Don’t miss a check: it might be 
mate.’ This is worth mentioning because it is at least equally wise 
to reserve checks. Diagram 13 shows a position from which 
Bobby Fischer failed to defeat Tal precisely because he checked. 


13 


Fischer — Tal 
(From the Candidates’ 
Tournament, 1959) 



White to play his 22nd move 


After 1 Q — B6 ch, R — Q2 Black got a defence mobilised. Instead, 

1 QR — K1 (pinning a Rook!) wins. If in answer, 1 K — Ql; 

2 Q — QB6; and now R — Q2 is unplayable because of R x BP. So 
much for maxims. 

Little bits of learning like the above, therefore, are useful only 
in conjunction with a good knowledge of the functions of the pieces; 
nor could any collection of maxims be useful unless overloaded 
with qualifications. The maxims are distillations from the vague 
activity that players call Judgment — a certain appreciation of the 
tensions of a position, a sense of balance, a feeling for tempo. 
This is not a describable technique. But the player of good judg- 
ment can, at times, formulate useful general technical advice. 

In this category I would include one piece of wisdom that many 
novices seem slow to appreciate, namely, the undesirability of leav- 
ing any set of squares that is relevant in the undisputed control 
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of the opponent. Thus if your Black squares are vacant at d4, e3, 
f2, etc., and an opponent’s Bishop or Queen or Knight can control 
them, then clearly it is undesirable to rid yourself of that piece of 
yours, the Black-squared Bishop, that might be mobilised to operate 
on those squares. This may be a point of strategy rather than tech- 
nique. But it is valuable as an aspect of the general assessment 
to be made when one is considering the exchange of pieces. With 
experience there should develop an awareness of what pieces are 
most useful in specific pawn configurations. Too much guidance 

cannot be expected in the form of rules. 

In the same class may be mentioned the obvious undesirability 
of having an open file (Rooks’ files are frequent instances) which 
the opponent can control with his Rook, but which you cannot 
control with a Rook because his Bishop covers the square at the 
base. This kind of development can occur from Fianchetto de- 
velopments after a Bishop has been exchanged for a Knight. 

There are many comparable lessons of experience. 

For his purposes the student is advised to think of technique as a 
bundle of methods of coping with practical problems that are frequent 
in play: methods in the handling of individual pieces, or groups of 
pieces, for purposes that are always recurring: from the mere guarding 
of an attacked piece, to the exploitation of slight endgame advantages. 

Indeed, many tactical processes can be analysed into series of 
short technical processes. That is not to say that technical equip- 
ment will produce great ability in tactical play. The factors of con- 
centration and ability to see slightly ahead are unteachable. But, 
given a modicum of ability, the mere knowledge of pins, etc., will 
take a player some small distance into the tactical field. 

Diagram 14 illustrates this. The position was observed in a 
junior competition. (The virtue of Chess is that its beauties are 
not secluded in the enclaves of the mighty.) Black is in difficulties 
as great as anyone would encounter in the World Championship. 
His best move is probably R — Ql, after which P — QKt4 would 
embarrass him. However, he played 1 .... Kt — Kl, and White 
replied 2 R— K6 ch compelling K— Q2. Now White has avail- 
able moves that should be clear to anyone possessed of a little 
experience in the handling of the pieces. 

3 R — B6 forcing R — QB1 5 B — Kt6 

4 R — R6 forcing R — QR1 

taking advantage of the pin and winning a pawn. Very, very little 
more than elementary technique was necessary for apprehension 
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of this. But the clouds of futurity darkened the counsel of White, 
who played 3 K — B2 allowing Kt — Q3 and some defence. 

Black is still under great pressure; and the Diagram is incident- 
ally useful as illustrating what I call ‘penetration’. This word is 
not in general use as a technical term in Chess, but it describes 



what is happening when, through some wedge of pawns, or estab- 
lishment of pieces, one player is operating aggressively inside the 
field that should be space available to his opponent. Not all pene- 
trations are fatal. They can paralyse without killing. Indeed, the 
victim may recover. However, the notion is one to be borne in 
mind, and a player is wise who asks himself from time to time — 
‘Where can my opponent penetrate?’ E.g. ‘In certain circumstances 
can he establish Rooks or Knights in my half of the board, or can 
he, with his control of lines (ranks, files or diagonals), limit my 
movements with threats and demonstrations of force?’ The notion 
is the more important for the reason that, in every opening, a player 
who is trying to develop his own forces always leaves some avenue 
open to his opponent. If, for example, he presses his pawns to K4 
and QB4, he concedes a good square for a Knight at the opponent’s 
Q5. This only becomes serious if there is no compensation, e.g. 
if one player is left with an established piece that can only be 
shifted by its translation into a supported passed pawn, and the 
other player has no corresponding position of strength. 

When such advantages are gained, victory from them can often 
be obtained by play that can be called technical, e.g. the obvious 
sweeping up of pawns. But as we saw in the example, a scintilla 
of vision is also required: and that makes processes hard to classify. 
Let it be said then, that technique can teach very elementary 
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tactics: but not everybody who is taught the functions of the pieces 
(as distinct from their mere powers) is learning the ability to ex- 
ploit his knowledge of them. 

Technique is ‘know-how’ with various degrees of difficulty. 

Here is a fairly elementary example. The beginner knows how 
a King moves, and he knows how a Rook moves, and he knows 
the meaning of Mate. But can he force mate with a King and 
Rook against a lone King? Let the beginner place the Black King 
on White’s K8 (its own Kl), White King on K6, White Rook on 
Kl. The method is: 1 R — QB1. If Black plays K — Ql, then 

2 R — QB2 (or 3, 4, 5, 6). The Black King must return to Kl, and 

3 R — B8 is mate. That elementary manoeuvre is one instance of 
the principle of zugzwang (move compulsion) which is a feature of 
Chess, especially of the endgame. The thing is also apprehensible 
as a simple tactical process. But, in practice, this bit of method 
becomes, as it were, a part of one’s knowledge of the moves of the 
pieces, part of an awareness of their functions, in addition to their 
formal powers. The player whose knowledge of the Rook move 
is adequate to the mating process above described will, with appli- 
cation, be able to force the opposing King from anywhere to the 
back row, through the repetition of the zugzwang processs. There- 
after he will not, in assessing any position, have any doubt at all 
as to the outcome of the game if it is reducible to King and Rodk 
against King. To that extent he has acquired technique. 

Also part of technique are such processes as the laborious (though 
not difficult) mate with Bishop and Knight, and the fact that two 
Knights cannot force mate. 1 Differences of degree of difficulty 
are illustrated by the fact that two Knights can force mate in some 
situations where the defender has a pawn. This process, worked 
out (but not invented) by Troitzki, can be called technical; but for 
most players it requires all the concentration of difficult tactical play. 

Technique, then, is characterised by degree of difficulty. At the 
lower level we have seen elementary mating processes. But though 
all losses are ‘notional’ mates (in the way that every death is a 
heart-failure), the majority of lost games end before mate; par- 
ticularly many where the advantage of one pawn is turned into 
the advantage of a Queen. Here, in the processes of promoting 
and defence against promotion, there is a good deal of undifficult, 
but very important, technique. In point is appreciation of the 

1 The ‘technique’ of K, B and Knight v. King is to ‘muster’ the King 
to a comer controlled by the Bishop. If one bears that in mind the 
process becomes easier. 
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opposition, of the limitations of Bishops of opposite colour; and 
such pieces of knowledge as that two pawns on the 6th can defeat 
a Rook, and (as we shall see) that there are exceptions to this. 
Similarly the strange power of a BP to thwart a Queen. Also in 
this category may be included the rule of the King within the 
square (I am inclined to agree with my lamented friend and pupil, 
Gordon Crown, that nobody relies on this: one ‘sees’ whether or 
not the King is within reach). More important than an abstract 
rule such as this are studies in the capacities of minor (and major) 
pieces to cope with pawns that are advancing to promotion. 

Many of these processes are easy, and some are hard. Some- 
times a brilliant idea (such as R6ti’s, diagrammed in the later text, 
p. 59) being apprehended, becomes part of technique. Few of these 
ideas are as hard as the play of King and two Knights against King 
and pawn, and can be readily absorbed. Indeed, they save labour. 

Very interesting is a position reached by Botvinnik in a simul- 
taneous exhibition, in which he appreciated the need for an unusual 
‘side-step’. (Diagram 15.) 


Botvinnik 

(From a Simultaneous 
15 Display, Moscow, 1945) 



White to move and win 


He thought, at the time of the game, that, with best defence. 
Black could draw. Thus: 

1 P — Kt4 PxP 

2 KxP K— K5 

3 P— R5 P— B4 ch 

4 K — Kt3 K— K6 


5 P— R6 P— B5 ch 

6 K — Kt2 K— K7 

7 p — R7 P— B6 ch 
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and Black promotes as quickly as White. Then he realised that, 
on move 4, he need not play his King to Kt3, but can play it to 
R3. If the Black pawn advances he can stop it when it reaches 
B7 by K — Kt2. If Black moves his King, White’s pawn wins the 
promotion race because White uses at least one move less with 
his King than in the line first presented. 

That point, and that manoeuvre, being apprehended, they be- 
come part of learning, part of technique, part of the player’s latent 
power of using his pieces. 

A simple statement of the theme is presented in Diagram 1 6. 
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White to play and win 


Here, obviously, a simple pawn race does not win. But White 
can turn the race into a winning one by altering the condition at 
the finish. 

1 K— B2 K— R7 

(otherwise K — Kt3 puts Black’s King and pawn out of action). 

2 K— B3 K— R6 3 K— B4 K— R5 

Now 4 P — B4, P — KA ch, and 5 — not K — B3, but Botvinnik’s 
‘side-step’ — K — K3. 

Now it is evident that Black’s pawn advance will stop at Kt7 
when White plays K — B2. Indeed, K — B2 followed by K — Ktl 
is an immediate threat. Therefore, 

5 K— R6 8 P— B7 P— Kt7 

6 P— B5 P— Kt5 9 P— B8 =Q ch wins. 

7 P— B6 P— Kt6 
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The reader may work out for himself that this method would 
be valid if the White pawn in the diagram were at QKt2, but not 
if it were at QR2, Q2 or K2. 

So ideas are absorbed into Chess and become ‘method’. There 
is no limit to the difficulty of the processes that can become tech- 
nical, so long as, being absorbed, they prove easier. Perhaps the 
essence of the ‘technical device’ — as distinct from general technical 
skill (which is really a judgment acquired in experience) — is its 
leamability. And many points of technique are sufficiently hard 
to see ‘by the light of nature’ to justify learning. Thus the player 
with King and Rook against King, Rook and Rook’s pawn, in 
the next diagram (Diagram 17) may require to be told what the 
best square is for his King; far from the pawn or very near to it, 
but not on any middle squares. (So if, in the diagram position, 
the White King were at g5 and the Black pawn at a4, White must 
run for g2 in order to be safe.) The point is that if the King is 
at, say, f2 when the Black pawn is at a2, Black will win with R — R8: 
if R x P, R — R7 ch wins the Rook. 


17 



White to move and draw 


1 K — Kt2. Not 1 K— B2 (or Q2), R — R8; 

2 R x P, R — R7 ch, wins 

In this class are many studies, in the text, showing duels between 
pieces, especially those in which success is the promotion of a pawn 
or the prevention of promotion. 

Some of these methods, having been shown in master play, or 
by analysts, become part of ‘stock’. By way of contrast, there are 
ideas which are hard, and do not become part of ordinary equipment. 
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though they operate to inspire other ideas. Many very great 
endgame compositions remain outside technique because of their 
individualities and difficulty. On this principle, one must also be 
chary of applying the term Technique to anything exceedingly 
difficult, however elemental it may appear. When Alekhine saved 
a game against Reshevsky in an ending of Rooks when he was 
two pawns down, the commentators said, *Mit einer grossartigen 
tecknik gespielf (Diagram 1 8). 


Reshevsky — Alekhine 
18 (Avro, 1938) 



Black to make his 42nd move 


But I would rather say that he found resources with his great 
vision. The play is of great interest: 

42 .... R— R7 45 RxP P— R5 

43 K— B3 R— R 6 ch 46 P— Q5 

44 K— B2 R— Q 6 

It may have been better to let this pawn fall, with R — QR5, 
and get the King side pawns moving. 

46 .... P— R 6 49 R— R5 R— Q7 ch 

47 R — R7 ch K— B3 50 K— B3 R— Q 6 ch 

48 R— R7 K— K4 51 K— K2 

Better is 51 K — Kt4. If then R — Q7; 52 P — Kt3 seems to win. 

51 .... R — QKt 6 52 K— B2 

(P — R 4 seems better, but Black with Rook and pawn on the 
seventh and able to attack the advancing pawns from the rear 
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would not be helpless. In this variation, which is very difficult, 
the Black King can come forward, but the QP advances.) 

52 .... R — Kt7 ch 55 K— R3 P— R7 

53 K — Kt3 R — Kt 6 ch 56 P— Q 6 dis ch 

54 K— R4 R — Kt7 

(White judged that he could do nothing with the King side 
pawns in the present position. If e.g. 56 P — Kt4, K — B5; 57 P — Q 6 , 
R — Q7, and White is in zugzwang.) 

56.... KxP 57 P— Kt4 K — B3! 

bringing it very cleverly to the aid of the QRP. 

58 K — Kt3 K — Kt3 60 P— R3 

59 R— R 8 K — Kt4 

(Note— not 60 P— R4, R — Kt 6 ch; 61 K — B4, R — Kt5 ch; 
62 K — Kt5, R — R5 wins for Black!) 

60 ... . K — Kt5 61 K— B4 R — QB7! 

and now the threat to cut off the Rook is overwhelming. White 
cannot sacrifice with RxP because his pawns are insufficiently 
advanced. 

62 R — Kt 8 ch K— B 6 63 R— QR 8 K — Kt5 Drawn. 

To this ending there is more than technique, there is keen insight. 
Cheron points out that had White arranged his King at KR4 with 
pawns at KKt4 and KR3, he could have had a position similar to 
that won by Tarrasch against Tchigorin in 1893. In other words, 
‘learning’ might have helped Reshevsky to win. 

Similarly, many a piece of play by a master with elemental forces, 
winning, for example, with Rook and pawn against Bishop and 
pawn, is, perhaps, too hard to be called technical, though much 
may be learned from such efforts. So, too, if a position occurs 
with a very narrow margin of victory, for example, two Knights 
and pawn against Bishop or Knight, people speak of the ‘technique’ 
involved in preventing the minor piece from sacrificing itself for 
the pawn. But it seems more realistic to say that that process is 
exceedingly difficult tactics, beyond the scope of any stateable 
‘method’. 

Of problems that present themselves, whether through a com- 
poser, or in a game (the source is immaterial), and which require 
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great tactical insight for their solution, typical is the following 
composition by Kasparian (Diagram 19). 


19 Study by Kasparian 20 Study by Rinck 



White to play and win White to play and draw 


The solution is 

1 B — Kt5 P— Kt6 (best) 4 P— B8 ( = Q) R — Kt8 ch 

2 R— Q2 ch K— R8 5 R— Q1 R — Kt7 

3 P — B7 R x B (threatening mate) 

6 Q— R3 ch R— R7 8 R— QKt2 R— R7 

7 R— Q2! R x Q 9 R — Ktl mate 

That composition fully deserved the first prize that it won in 
a Russian competition in 1939. 

By way of contrast, here (Diagram 20) is a pretty study by Rinck, 
which can be called practical because it involves resources that a 
player can find useful and should be aware of. Such a study is 
a contribution to technique. 

The solution is 

1 R— B1 ch K— Ktl 4 R — R8 ch K — Kt3 

2 P— Kt7 R x P 5 R— R6 ch, etc. 

3 R — B8 ch K— R2 

That perpetual check is of a kind not infrequent. Some elegant 
compositions have been created in which the position of Rooks 
enables the King to escape the perpetual, but the Rinck study 
expresses the normal inescapable perpetual check when the Rooks 
are ‘engaged’. 
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Pursuant to that line of thought, many compositions by dis- 
tinguished experts are included in this book — exhibiting ideas 
which may, or may not, be absorbable as technique. In any event 
they cannot fail to ‘amuse and instruct’. 

Relevant are many studies which, while not teaching a method, 
do serve to demonstrate that certain operations can be done. 

Thus here is a study by Kopaev (Diagram 21) showing that in 
a proper setting Queen and Bishop can defeat Queen. 

21 Study by Kopaev 22 Study by Keres 


White to play and win White to play and draw 


1 

Q — Q6 

Q- 

-R7 ch 

5 

B- 

— K3 ch 

K- 

-Ktl 

2 

K- 

-B8 

K- 

-Kt2 

6 

Q 

— Kt5 ch 

K- 

-B1 

3 

Q- 

-B7 ch 

K- 

-R3 

7 

K- 

— K7 

Q- 

-R7 

4 

Q— B6 ch 

K- 

-R2 

(Q- 

R6 comes to 

nothing 






after 

B — B5.) 



8 

Q- 

-R6 ch 

K- 

-Ktl 

ii 

Q- 

— R7 ch 

K- 

-B1 

9 

B — R7 ch 

K- 

-B2 

12 

Q- 

— R8 ch 

Q- 

-Ktl 

10 

B- 

-Kt6 ch 

K- 

-Ktl 

13 

Q 

— B6 ch 




The variations in this study are immense, but it constitutes an 
object lesson (rather than a statement of method) and is near to 
the practicalities of Chess. 

Also useful are studies showing unexpected features that can 
occur, such as the domination of major pieces (e.g. the Queen) 
by minor pieces; which will be illustrated. 

At the most practical level some great players have shown the 
resources of the board in their compositions as well as in their 
play. Thus Diagram 22 is a study by Keres. 
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The instructive point is that White must not play the ‘obvious’ 
K — B4. This loses: 

1 K— B4 R — Kt7 3 R moves R— B7 ch 

2 RxPch K— R5 

then takes the RP with a standard winning position. 

The draw is as follows: 

1 K— B5. If now 1 .... R— Kt7; 2 RxPch. If then 2.... 
K — R5; 3 R— K4 guards the RP indirectly. 

Therefore 

2.... KxP 4 K— R4 R — Kt8 

3 K — Kt5 P— Kt6 5 R— R3 

and Black must return the Rook to Kt7. 

Normally in Master Chess the element of technique is taken for 
granted; and what determines the play is the idea, the refinement 
or subtlety, whether learnable or merely to be enjoyed. 

The following position (Diagram 23) is from actual play (be- 
tween two Russian women). The technical aspect of the position 
is that King and Rook’s pawn can draw against King and Rook if 
properly placed. Thus, if Black’s King were at hi, and pawn at 
h2, clearly R x P for Black would draw . But that piece of know- 
ledge is not enough. What move to make now? Good is K — R8! 

Rubtsova played 68 P — R6, and White with R — Kt3 created 

zugzwang and won. 


Bikova — Rubtsova 
23 (Moscow, 1958) 



Black to play 
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If 

69 .... RxP 71 K — Kt3 

70 R x R K — R8 (technique this) followed by 

72 R — QR8 

and Black is in a mating net. 

In playing through the games of the best players, one becomes 
aware that a strong technical equipment is implicit in their play. 
In Diagram 24, giving the position reached between Gligoric and 
Keres in the Candidates’ Tournament of 1959, the player of the 


Keres — Gligoric Keres — Gligoric 

(Candidates’ Tournament, (Candidates* Tournament, 

24 1959) 25 1959) 



lesser forces contrived (it was not accidental) to liquidate dan- 
gerous pieces at the cost of a pawn and to retain some counter- 
balance to his opponent’s advantage, and to be mobilised in the 
best way to ward off* loss. He holds the KBP as a gauge. There 
followed: 62 R — K5, K — Kt2; 63 P— R5, K — R2; 64 P— R6, 
K— Rl; 65 R— Kt5, K— R2; 66 R— R5, R— Kt8. Draw. 

From earlier in the same game Diagram 25 shows play gaining 
a good square for a Knight at the cost of broken pawns. 

30 K — Kt2 P x P 32 R x P Kt— Kt4 

31 R— Q4 Kt— B6 

A technical feature is that the Knight is here inferior to the 
Bishop and so cannot win a pawn in the variation played. If 
33 Kt x P; 33 B — Q2 leaves the Knight without a move. 
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The literature of master Chess is rich in exploitations that are 
instructive. But most of them are characterised by more than 
technique. That is another way of saying that technique is not 
enough. To start with a simple example. Imagine play ending 
with the gain of a piece by one player on one side of the board 
among pawns, leaving the opponent’s King loose among pawns 
on the other side of the board. If the remaining piece (say a 
Knight) can sacrifice itself for a dangerous pawn, the thing may 
reduce to a rival study in promotions. But there may be such 
a range of variations (e.g. in the order of pawn captures) that 
technique is postponed until the precise working out of sequences 
of moves has been carried out. 

A player may have placed his pieces on all the best squares, and 
be in a position to win pawns. But which pawn to win? or What 

happens afterwards? .. ..... 

In one of the 1958 World Championship games (the 14th) 

Botvinnik refused the chance of winning a King’s side pawn, but 
kept up a pressure on both wings, eventually breaking through on 
the Queen side, while his opponent won the King side pawn. 

If there is technique in such an ending, it lies in the early aware- 
ness of the possibilities that developed, the clear appreciation that 
White’s ultimate pawn position would be more effective than Black’s. 
But the endings of this type — and all the difficult transitions to the 
endgame that occur in master Chess — are too subtle to be classified 
technically. The common factor is an effort to do two things: to 
preserve advantages, and to liquidate advantage into victory. . 

The variety of the examples already cited suggests a distinction 
that can be drawn. There is a ‘patent’ element in technique, and 
a ‘latent’. Patent is, be it said, any explicit method, for instance 
of forcing the promotion of a pawn, winning with Rook and Bishop 
against Bishop, etc., etc. Latent is all that awareness of method 
and functions of pieces that is involved in the player’s insight. 

Occasionally this can be isolated instructively. 

Thus, place a White Queen at KR6, White Bishop at Q3; Black 
has King at KKtl, Rook at KB1, pawns at KB2 and KR2. This 
shows a threat of mate in one move by the Queen. Move the 
Rook to K1 and it is a threat of a mating process by B x P ch, 
B Kt6 dis ch, Q— R7 ch and Q x P mate. In the next diagram 

( 26 ) thought of this kind is latent. . 

The position is from a game between Capablanca and Nimzovitch. 
Here Nimzovitch played BxKt. Why did he not play K— R1 
with a view to R — Ktl, etc.? Because he saw (and how hard it is 
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to see all an opponent’s resources!) that if 1 K — R1 ; 2 Kt — K4, 

B — K2; 3 KKt — Kt5, P x Kt; 4 Kt— B6, BxKt; 5 B — K4, and 

mate is inescapable. He did not have to ‘see’ 5 K — Ktl; 

6 Q x P mate. 


26 Capablanca — Nimzovitch 27 



Black to move Black to move 


You can experiment with this position and make it harder. 
Take Black’s Rook from Q2 and put a Bishop there, and consider 
for first move 1 R — Kl. 

The same series of moves is now available, and Black has to 

realise that 5 K — Ktl will not escape mate (the more elaborate 

one); but in either case the distinction is clear. The end mating 
process is familiar: the familiarity is in an awareness of the func- 
tions of the pieces. What required vision was the perception of 
a series of forcing moves to the mating situation. A minimal tech- 
nique — an awareness of mating powers by Queen and Bishop — is 
latent; is indeed basic. Without that awareness, the tactical think- 
ing does not commence. 

A less frequent mating configuration, following a shorter tactical 
process, is shown in Diagram 27 from a position reached by the 
author in a simultaneous display. The opponent played 

1 .... B — Q4 

thinking that 

2 Q— B4 

could be met by 2 Kt — R4. 
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What he had not seen was: 

3 Q— R 6 

This is playable because of 

3 p x Q 5 Kt — R 6 mate. 

4 kt— B7dblchK— Ktl 

That particular mating process should be known to players, 
whether they are equal to seeing it ‘with the naked eye’ or not. 
It is frequent enough to be ‘technical’, an important feature of the 
life of Kings in comers, and comparable to smothered mate. 

One must be able to see such a thing, or one must know it. 
Having been shown it, a player may become capable of seeing it. 
Let it be classified as a tactical percept that can be learned; can 

be in the latent technique of the well-equipped player. 

In master Chess, and generally, there are innumerable examples 
of the relevance of technique (latent and patent) to practical play. 
In this position (Diagram 28) (for which I am indebted to a Russian 
article by Grand Master Auerbach) it looks as if Black should 
win. But he allowed a liquidation of material in ignorance of 

some resources of a Knight. 

Sheftz — Kholmov 


28 (Dresden, 1956) 



Black to play 


The play was as follows: 

69.... Q— K2ch 70 K— B2 Q— R2ch 

(Q — B4 ch is better) 

71 K— B1 B— R 6 ch 72 K— K2 B — Kt5 ch 
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73 k— B1 P— B 6 74 Q— B2 

(a move that would not have been playable had Black’s Queen 

stood at c5) 


74 ... 

♦ 

Q — R 8 ch 

79 Q— K3 Q x Q ch 

75 Q- 

-K1 

Q- 

-R3 ch 

80 K x Q B x P 

76 K- 

-B2 

Q- 

-Q3 

8 1 Kt— K4 B— B4 

77 Q- 

-K4 ch 

P- 

-Kt3 

82 Kt— Kt5ch 

78 P- 

-R3 

Q- 

— B4 ch 

(he dare not allow this exchange) 

82 ... 

• 

K- 

-R3 

83 KtxP BxP 

And here in Forsyth notation 

is the resultant remarkable position 

t 


16, 6 pk, 7p, 8,4KKt2, 5kt2, 2b5, 8 , 
in which, apparently, Bishop and two joined passed pawns cannot 
beat a Knight. 


After 84 K — B4 there is some very interesting play available. Thus 

Black can lose a move, throwing the onus, as it were, 84 B — B4; 

85 Kt— Kt5, P— R5; 86 Kt— B3, K — R4; 87 Kt— Kt5, B— Q2; 
88 Kt— K4, B— Bl; 89 Kt— B 6 ch, K — R3; 90 Kt— K4, B — B4; 
91 Kt — Kt5, K — R4; 92 Kt — R7 (inter alia) draws. 

The play shows the consequences of failure to appreciate something 
that might be called technical, if the word be widely enough applied. 

Apropos of this ending, let it be mentioned that there are fre- 
quent positions in Chess when the few hold their own against the 
many. Technically valuable is the following, where Rook and 
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White to play, can only draw 


pawn fail to defeat a Bishop (Diagram 29). If 1 P — B7, K — Kt2 
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holds the position. If 1 R— Q7, B — Kt6 (not B — B2) is adequate. 
This is exceptional. Not only has the pawn gone too far, but the 
Rook cannot exploit the position of the Bishop. How delicate 
the matter is we see in the companion Diagram 30, in which the 
Bishop fails to hold the major force. The basic difference is that 
the Bishop has here no central squares. The method is seen in the 
simplest variation. 1 R — Kt4, B — Kt6; 2 R — Kt4, B — R7; 3 R — 
Kt8 ch, K— Q2; 4 R — Kt7 ch, K— Ql; 5 P— Q7, K — K2; 6 R — Kt2. 
Now B — K3 is unplayable. So White gets in R — Q2 and K — Q6, 
winning. But, obviously, the Bishop’s moves need not be so obli- 
ging. Variations are numerous and subtle. This is a particularly 
hard study. 

Study by 

30 von Guretzki-Comitz 



White wins 


Such a position is semi-technical only, because many tactical 
variations are involved in the liquidation. There are technical 
advantages, of which the exploitation is merely technical: for ex- 
ample — King and pawn against King. But very many technical 
advantages— indeed the vast majority of the interesting advantages 
— require tactical exploitation. Fairly elementary is the following 
position reached by the author some years ago in a tournament: 

8,p7,r3pk2,lplplppl,2bP3p,PlPlP3,2B3PP,RlK5. 

Here Black has a pawn to the good and more control of the 
board than his opponent. (Of casual interest is the fact that the 
position of the Black pawn at a7, rather than a6, is very con- 
venient — an example of the wisdom of not moving pawns unneces- 
sarily.) The liquidation of this advantage is not easy. The 
important feature that can be exploited is the restraint exercised 
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by Black’s Bishop on the scope of White’s Rook. But this 
restraint is only actualised when the attack is moved over to the 
King’s side. Black played P— K4 in order to make this possible, 
and the position that resulted some moves later was: 

8,p7, 5klr,lplplp2, 2b3pp,PlPlPlPl,2B2KRP,8. 

Black now wins tactically, sacrificially: but it requires to be said 
that this kind of sacrifice is familiar enough to be semi- technical. 
44 .... PxP ch; 45 PxP, P— Q5!; 46 BPxP, B— Q4; 47 P— K4 
(Blockade); 47 P x P; 48 K — K3, K — Kt4; and White is help- 

less against the threat of R — R3. Of course, the p at e4 is guarded 
by the potential pin. 

Apropos of this pawn sacrifice, let it be borne in mind as a 
feature of Chess that a mobile pawn can frequently make itself 
useful by vacating its square. Also as well as clearing lines, the pawn 
sacrifice may also create a blockade. 

Of the vacation of a square quite a good example is from a posi- 
tion reached between the author (White) and C. H. O’D. Alexander 
in 1946 at Nottingham: 

3k2rl, R3bp2, 2blpplp, 8, lpBP4, 5Kt2, 1P3PPP, 5K2. 

With 25 P— Q5, which Black confessed to not having anticipated. 
White can get, if the pawn be taken, a most valuable square for 
the Knight. 

Black replied 25 R — Kt5! and White, had he not been 

attracted by the ignis fatuus of possible victory, would have drawn 
by 26 P x B, R x B; 27 R— R8 ch, K — B2; 28 R— R7 ch, K— Ql— 
Perpetual check. 

Coincidentally, from the author’s experience of Chess at Notting- 
ham (ten years later), is the sacrificial use of a pawn in order to 
restrict the opponent’s scope. 

After the moves 1 Kt — KB3, Kt — KB3; 2 P — B4, P — KKt3; 
3 Kt— B3, B — Kt2; 4 P— K4, P— Q3; 5 P— Q4, 0—0; 6 P — KR3, 
P — B4; 7 P— Q5, P— K3; 8 PxP, PxP; 9 B — Kt5, Kt— B3; the 
author obtained, with 10 P— K5, a very healthy position against 
that strong player, L. Barden. 

After 10 P— K5, PxP; 11 B — Q3, Q— Kt3; 12 0—0, White was 
able to give the game the kind of shape he likes. 

From the same tournament, indeed played the next day, is a 
position which shows how technical advantages develop from 
tactical-strategic efforts: and how a tactical line of play takes on 
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a shape which can be classified. Yet the technical forms are rela- 
tively accidental. In the position: 

3rlrkl, lp2qlpp,2plpktlkt,2Pplplb, lp3Q2, 
lPlPlKtPP,PlRlPPBl,3KtRlKl, 
the author (Black) had planned on the assumption that White’s 
capture of the pawn at b4 involved loss of tempo that could be 
exploited. Therefore: 

21 BxKt 

(for tactical purposes, the Bishop can do nothing better than rid 
the board of a defender) 

22 B xB P— K4 
gaining tempo. 


23 Q x KtP P— K5 

with great control of space. 


24 B — Kt2 

P — KKt4 

26 P— Q4 

Kt— R4 

25 Q — Q2 

Q— Kt2 

27 R— B3 

P— Kt5 

(Here the ‘technical move’ seems 

to be P — B5, but tactically that 

comes to nothing, because of 28 P 

— Kt4.) 


28 P — KR4 

P— B5 

29 P x P Kt— B4 

Blockade and attack. 

30 Kt— K3 

KtxRP 

34 R— KBl 

Q— B3 

31 P— B5 

Kt x P 

35 Q— K3 

Q— R5 

32 Kt x Kt 

RxKt 

36 P— R4 

Kt— B5 

33 P— Kt4 

R(Q1) — KBl 

37 R— B2 
to make Q— 

-KKt3 possible. 

37 .... 

38 K x Kt 

Kt xB 
R— B6 

39 R— B3 

P — Kt6 wins. 


Move 38 R — B6 is of a familiar type, yet is fresh in the con- 

text. Moves like this, which are technically describable, are yet not 
technique, because no rule can be laid down for them. I have 
seen moves like R — B6 fail. Their importance is that they illustrate 
how, at certain moments, formal values count for nothing. They 
enter into technique in the same way that many combinative move- 
ments do: viz. they enhance awareness of what the pieces can do. 

As for rules, add this grain of salt: that rules are subordinate to 
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situations. Evidence of this truth is easily adduced. Thus suppose 
one is playing Ruy Lopez, and one is aware of an endgame feature, 
that three pawns can hold an opposite four, if two of the four are 
doubled: viz. pawns on QB3, QKt2, QR3, can hold off four pawns, 
if the doubled pawns are on the Bishop’s or Rook’s file. (The 
pawn that arrives at Kt5 is ignored.) 

On that basis, it must not be supposed that exchanges are good. 
(I am not saying, dogmatically, that they are bad!) Thus: 

1 P— K4 P— K4 3 B — Kt5 P— QR3 

2 Kt— KB3 KtQB3 4 B x Kt QP x B 

leaves White with a technical advantage, but at the technical cost 
of a minor exchange; and the strategical-tactical chances available 
to Black (e.g. 5 P — Q4, B — KKt5! is promising). Perhaps it hardly 
needed saying that technique is not enough. Let it be added, then, 
that even in technical positions, technique is not enough. 

This is true at late as well as early stages. 

I saw a good player (admittedly playing very rapidly) miss the 
win in the following position: 16,6pl,5plp,7k,4B3,2K2P2,8. He 
played K — Kt5(?). The technical indication is to oppose the hos- 
tile King. But what is needed is a King movement via R6 to Kt7, 
because the White King is very fast in the approach to fl. If 

1 K — R6; 2 B — Kt5, K — Kt5 loses no tempo because White 

has lost tempo and the pawn path is free. The essence of this 
position is to keep separate things separate. But perhaps clarity 
cannot be taught. 

What, then, can be taught? Some methods, involving aware- 
ness of the full functions of the pieces; some precautions, based 
on an awareness of the dangers that arise from opportunities given 
to pieces. Add to these ‘ceaseless vigilance’. To train that vigil- 
ance, let the reader absorb subtleties from games and studies. I 
conclude this chapter with a study which is an education in itself. 

From this one can learn: (a) Something about the speed of 
Kings. ( b ) A familiar endgame fact — that a promotion may be 
rendered useless by a mating net. (c) A resource available to a 
‘promoter’ (this is the cleverness latent in the key). And (d), when 
that is appreciated, a nice piece of learning about duels between 
Rook and Knight. Here is the solution: 1 K — R7!, P — R5; 2 K — 
Kt6, P— R6; 3 K — Kt5, P— R7; 4 K — Kt4, P— R8 (=Q);5 K — Kt3 
wins. Now see why the first move was not KxP! 
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However, the board is not exhausted. Try 4 P — Kt4!; 

5 K — Kt3, P — R8 ( = Kt) ch — a ‘subpromotion’. Now win. The 
variations are many. Suffice here one main line. 6 K — B3, P — Kt5 
ch; 7 K x P, Kt— B7 ch; 8 K — B3, Kt— Q6; 9 R — R5!, Kt— K8 ch; 
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White to play and win 


10 K — K2, Kt— Kt7; 11 R— R1 ch, K — R7; 12 K — B3, Kt— R5 
ch; 13 K — Kt4, Kt— Kt7; 14 R — R2, K — Kt8; 15 K — Kt3, Kt— 
K6; 16 K — B3, Kt— Q4; 17 R — Kt2 ch, K — R8; 18 R— Q2, Kt— 
B3; 19 R— Q6, Kt— Kl; 20 R — K6, Kt— B2; 21 R— QB6, Kt— Q4; 
22 K — Kt3 or B2 forces mate. 


PART TWO: THE EXPLOITATION OF 

MATERIAL ADVANTAGES 


CHAPTER HI 

KINGS AND ASCENDING PAWNS 


Chess may be inexactly, but usefully, divided into two phases — the 
struggle for advantage, and the attempt to liquidate acquired ad- 
vantages into victory. This second phase, the exploitation, may 
terminate the play, at a relatively early period; or the game may 
end in a phase that we call endgame, or ending. (By a paradox of 
usage ‘end of the game’ is not equivalent to ‘endgame’ or ‘ending’.) 

If there is a phase of Chess in which technique makes itself 
evident, patent rather than latent, that phase is the endgame, be- 
cause it is there that the idiosyncrasies of pieces and groups of 
pieces, and features of the geometry of the board (such as the 
special features of Rook’s files. Bishop’s files, etc.) become uniquely 
relevant and perceptible in isolation. Some of these features we 
shall study first. For the purposes of players who do not early 
annihilate, or become annihilated, the most frequent margin of 
clear advantage is the solitary pawn in King and pawn against 
King. Ability to handle this advantage is vital, because most play 
is controlled by the assumption that the eventual possession of a 
‘pawn plus’ is the justification of all planning. The resultant ad- 
vantage is not always sufficient for victory. But ability to handle 
the position is often a decisive factor. 

First let it be said that King and two pawns against King and one 
pawn is frequently a solider foundation for victory than King and 
one against a lone King. Indeed it may be hazarded that, gener- 
ally, in the dynamics of Chess, clear advantages seem to lessen 
with the diminution of pieces. (That is on the assumption that 
the lesser force is less active than the greater force.) 

The relative advantage of King and two against King and one, 
as contrasted with King and one against King, is clear in Diagram 
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32. If there were no King’s pawns, Black would draw. As the 
position is. White is about to win the Black pawn. A bit harder 
is Diagram 33. If there were no Queen’s pawns in this diagram 
the position would be drawn. As it stands White wins, whichever 
player has the move. 


32 33 



White wins, whoever has the White wins, whoever has the 

move move 


White to move does not play 

1 P — K4 ch PxP 3 K— K3 

2 P x P ch K— K4 

because this only draws — viz.: 

3 K— K3 6 K— K4 K— K2 

4 K— Q4 K— Q3 7 K— Q5 K— Q2 

5 P— K5 ch K— K3 8 P— K6 ch 

and now, this is technically vital, 

8 K—Kl 10 P— K7 ch K— K1 

9 K— Q6 K — Q1 11 K— K6 Stalemate. 

It is very important for the beginner to observe that setting. 
If your King is at K2, the opposing pawn at your K3, his King at 
your K4 or Q4 or B4, you must move back on the file, to Kl, so 
as to meet K — Q6 with K — Ql, and K — B6 with K — Bl. If you 
play, wrongly, K — Ql and he plays K — Q6, you must then move 
K — Kl, and now P — K7 forces you to B7 and your opponent, 
with K — Ql, forces promotion. (Incidentally, it may occur to the 
reader that this situation is one where a ‘doubled pawn’ can be 
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useful. The pawn lagging behind on the same file can make a move 
instead of the King, and Black is forced to go to the wrong square!) 
In the diagram position, White to move may play 

1 P— Q4 

This puts Black into a difficulty. If he plays 1 K — K3, 

there follows 2 K — Kt4 (opposition play, explained later). 

2 .... K— B3 6 K— B6 K— Q2 

3 K— B4 K— K3 7 K— K5 K— B3 

4 K — Kt5 K— K2 8 K—K6 zugzwang. 

5 K— B5 K— Q3 

The King is squeezed and Black must abandon the pawn. But 
note that White still needs the two pawns in order to win. Sup- 
pose at this moment a jackdaw hopped away with White’s KP. 
Black plays 

8 .... K— B2 11 P — Q5 K— Q2 

9 KxP K— Q2 12 P— Q6 K— Ql 

10 K— K5 K— K2 

and we have the draw already seen. If instead of 1 .... K — K3 

he plays 1 K — Kt4, then 2 P— K4. Now either he will get 

this to K5 (better than x P) with a squeeze position as above, or 

else Black captures. 

In this case 

1 p — Q4 K — Kt4 3 KxP 

2 P— K4 PxP 

White has achieved the winning type of position (Diagram 34). 


34 



Black to play: White wins 
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3 .... K— B3 5 K— B6 

4 K — Q5 K— K2 

If now 

5 .... K— Q1 

White wins directly with the pawn advance, because the pawn will 
arrive at Q7 when the King is at Q1 (forced to move). Or, lazily, 
with 

6 K— Q6 K— B 1 8 P— Q5, etc. 

7 K— B7 K— K2 

While considering this point, make the following experiment: 

Place King on Kl, pawn on K2 and Black King at K8. How 
do you force a win? 

If you try, you will find that pawn moves fail. White’s method 
is: 1 K — B2 or K — Q2 followed by King advance. Thus: 

1 K— Q2 K— Q2 3 K— K4 K— K4 

2 K— K3 K— K3 4 P— K3 

A very good example, this, of the frequent need, in endgame 
Chess, of losing a move in order to create zugzwang. Then follows: 
5 . . . . K — K2; 6 K — K5, K— Kl; 7 K — K6, K— Ql; 8 P— K4, 
K— Kl; 9 P— K5, K— Ql; 10 K — B7, wins. 

Other variations are not difficult to work out. Observe that, 
from the original position Black to move draws. He occupies e5 
as the White King reaches e3 and holds the position. An im- 
portant technical term is worth mentioning here. When, after such 
manoeuvring for position, King eventually faces King with one 
square between them, and the aggressive King cannot by-pass 
the defending King or force him to give ground, the player who 
holds the ground is said to have the Opposition. This term, or 
principle, which is one instance of wider principles ( zugzwang , 
ability to play the last move, etc.), will be illustrated later. 

Meanwhile we return to Diagram 33. Let Black have the move. 
If he plays 1 K — K4, White may reply 2 K — Kt4 and a pos- 

sible sequence is: 

2 .... K— K3 6 K— B5 K— Q3 

3 K— B4 K— B3 7 K— B6 K— Q2 

4 p — Q4 K— K3 8 K— K5 K— B3 

5 K — Kt5 K — K2 9 K— K6 zugzwang. 

The Black King is squeezed because White’s pawns are control- 
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ling plenty of space— one reason against reducing the force by 

exchanges. Black’s best first move is evidently 1 K — Kt4. 

White can easily go wrong here. 2 P— K4 is tempting because, if 
P x P ch, 3 K x P gives the ‘King in front of pawn’ advantage. 

But in answer to 

2 P— K4 
Black plays 

2 .... K — B3! 

If then, 

3 PxP K— K4 

achieves a drawn position. 

If, instead, 

3 K— B4 PxP 5 K— Q4 K— Q3 

4 KxP K— K3 

—also drawn. The King is ahead of his pawn, but, by reason of 
opposition, cannot gain control. 

It follows that, in answer to 1 .... K — Kt4, White must not 
move the KP. 2 P — Q4 is also not very clever. Best is 2 K — Kt3, 
and develop a squeeze on the Black King. 

Thus: 

1 . . . . K — Kt4 3 K— R4 

2 K — Kt3 K— B4 and gently pushes itself 

round to B6. 

At this point (move 3) Black is helpless. He cannot play 3 

P— Q5 because of 4 P— K4 ch, and if the Black King then moves 
via B5 to K6, the White pawn becomes uncatchable, promotes 

itself, and can stop the Black pawn. 

The resultant position from that line of play would be similar to 

one set out in Diagram 35. 

The winning process is an important part of technique. 

1 Q— K2 

(one may also start with check) 

1 . . . . K— B8 3 Q— Q3 ch K— B8 

2 Q— B4 ch K — Kt8 4 Q— B3 ch 

This is the key to the solution. Black must block the pawn for 

a move, giving White a tempo. 
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4 .... K — Q8 5 K-B3 

and clearly Black has lost (K — K8; 6 K K3, etc.). 

Incidentally, it doesn’t matter how far away the White King is, 

because every few moves White gains a tempo for the Kings 

aP Now C observe one of the eccentricities of the board. Move the 
position in Diagram 35 one square to the left (see Diagram 36). 



White to move and win White to move, can only draw 


1 Q — 02 K — Kt8 3 Q— B3ch K — Kt8 

2 Q — Kt4 ch K— R8 4 Q— Kt3 ch K— R8 > 

and Q x P produces stalemate. This is a peculiarity of the Bishop s 
file. To add a little complexity, note that if in Diagram 36 the 
White King were at K3, K2 or Kl, White could still win. A series 
of checks would end with Queen at R3 and Black King at Kt . 

Then K—Q2 is decisive. , „ , , .. 

The reader will readily appreciate that the Rook file also has its 

stalemate feature. , . 

If the King is at QKt8 and pawn at QR7 the Queen checking on 

the Knight’s file drives the King into R8 but gains no useful tempo. 

For Queen against pawn, then, those files are peculiar. 

In other endings Knight files have their peculiarities, which will 

be mentioned. Suffice it here to ask the reader to put White pawm 

on g6 and f7, Black pawn g7. White King on e6, Black King on f8. 

White can do nothing. But if the position be moved one to the 

left he wins, because he can work round to the other side of the 

Black pawn. To revert to the promotion theme, move the pieces 

in Diagram 33 one square to the left (Diagram 37). 
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Black to play. What result? 
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White to play. What result? 


There is a subtle difference from the 
e Black pawn is a Bishop’s pawn! Let 


1 .... 

2 K— B3 

3 K — Kt4 

4 P— Q4 c 

5 K — Kt3 


K— B4 
K— K4 
P— B5! 
K— K5 
K— Q6 


6 P— Q5 

7 P— Q6 

8 P— Q7 

9 P=Q 


KxP 
K— Kt7 

P— B6 

P— B7 


which is like Diagram 36 
(drawn). 


Before the reader moves from this topic, here is an example 
(Diagram 38) of the significance of the BP in a situation wh 
its relevance is very hard to see. The study is fascinating and 
has recently been made more so by the discovery of a cook . 


White’s first manoeuvre is fairly obvious to anyone wno a 
‘sacrificed’. (This does not mean everyone who has ever pia: 
because novices exist at the level of fair prices and nothing 


nothing' 


1 P— K6 


P— B5 


2 B— B3 ch 

deflecting the Black Bishop 


2 BxB 3 P— K7 

and it looks as if White has achieved Queen against Bishc 
pawn. But the resources of Chess are not easily exhausted. 


and 
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3 .... B — B3 ch 5 P— K8=Qch 

4 KxB P— B6 

and, remarkably, cannot win. It reduces to a case of Queen against 
Bishop’s pawn. There is added difficulty here, that for the moment 
the BP is only at the 6th and the King is on the wrong side of it. 
However, owing to the fact that the White King interferes with 
one line of check, Black can correct these defects. For long this 
solution was unchallenged — and it remains a fine piece of Chess. 
But recently a Scottish amateur (L. J. Stirling) discovered the 
following line of play: 1 B— K7, B — R4; 2 B X P, B — Q1 ch; 
3 K — Kt6, K — K7; 4 P— K6, K — Q6; 5 B — B8! 4 K — K5; 6 B— 
Kt7, B — K2; 7 K — B7, B — Kt5; 8 B — B8 wins. Other answers to 
1 B — K7 lose more easily. (The experts had explored 1 B — K7, 
B — R4 but had missed the gain of tempo achieved by 5 B — B8! 
See April 1962, and Cheron Vol. 2., Diag. 1194.) 

Let us return, however, to the stage before Queens appear on 
the board. The reader must not infer, from my proposition about 
King and two pawns against King and pawn, that these positions 
are normally easy. Far from it! 

Diagram 39 shows a favourable appearance, but the win is not 
simple. 


39 



White to move and win 


>•*: i-v; 
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♦ 

If White seeks to work round to QKt6, he will find that the 
Black King can keep him away, while still within reach of the 


QP. Thus: 





1 K— Q4 

K— Q1 

3 K- 

-Kt4 

K— Ktl 

2 K— B4 

K— B1 

4 K- 

-R4 

K— B1 

(not K — Kt2) 

5 K— R5 

K — Kt2 





and White must retreat. The play on three squares (by White on 
QKt4, QR4, QR5, by Black on QB1, QKtl, QKt2) is called Tri- 
angulation (a process which will be further illustrated later). 

Now try on the other wing: 

1 K— B6 K— Q1 2 K— B7 K— Q2 

If 2 K — K6, K— Kl, and there is no entry— 3 P— Q7 ch leads to 

stalemate. 

Yet White can win! The method is sacrificial. 

1 K— B6 K— Q1 3 K— B7 

2 P — Q7! K x P 

and White has the opposition, and a useful vacant square. 

3.... K— Q1 8 KxP K— B1 

4 K— K6 K— B2 9 K— Q6 K— Q1 

5 K— K7 K— B1 10 P— B6 K— B1 

6 K— Q6 K — Kt2 1 1 P— B7 wins. 

7 K— Q7 K — Ktl 

Incidentally, sacrifices are often necessary in order to gain ground 

or lose a move as the case may be. 

Thus Tarrasch, having pawns on QR2 and QR3 adjacent to 

opponent’s pawn on the latter’s QKt4, wanted the opposition , for 

play on the opposite side of the board. 

He played 1 P— QR4, P x P; 2 P— QR3, forcing the opponent 

to move — a neat exploitation of an apparently worthless feature, 

a ‘backward doubled pawn’. A simple statement of the theme is 

Diagram 40 (1 .... P— R4; 2 P x P, P— R3, etc.). 

Diagram 41, however, shows something harder, actually not 

soluble by sacrifice. 

1 p — B6 ch is very good, if Black accepts it. 
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40 41 



Black to play and win White to move and win 


Thus: 




1 P— B6ch 

2 K— B5 
If instead. 

PxPch 
K— Bl 

3 KxP 

4 P — Kt7, etc. 

K— 

2 

K— Ql 

3 K— Q6 
(threatening P- 

-Kt7) 

3 .... 

K— Bl 

4 KxP 



as in the previous variation. 

But the sacrifice is thwarted, as sacrifices often are, by refusal. 

1 p — B6 ch K— B1 3 K— Q7 

2 K— Q6 K — Ktl 

(not 3 P — B7 ch, K — Bl and the King is immovable) 

3 .... PxP 4 KxP K— B1 

with the simple draw already seen. But there is a subtler approach. 

1 K— K5 K— B3 

(if 1 K — Ql; 2 K — Q6, and eventually gains Q7 so that he 

can play P — B6 when the Black King is at Rl) 

2 K— Q4 K— Q2 3 K— Q5 

and we are back at the diagram position with Black to move. 

3 K — K2 is unplayable because P — B6 then wins easily. So 

he must give ground and White reaches Q7 in time to see Black 
go to Rl. 
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It should be observed that, though King and two pawns against 
King and pawn is not easy, it is clear that the side with the majority 
has plenty of scope, more scope than when the only capital asset 
is a single pawn. 

In the conflicts that take place on the relatively empty board, 
before Queens reappear, considerable subtlety and perfect accuracy 
are more in evidence (and demand) than is the speculative imagina- 
tion that creates combinations to win material. 

A fine piece of endgame play by Marshall (Diagram 42) exhibits 
subtlety, and illustrates a phenomenon in Master Chess, viz. that 
those who are recorded as great combinative players, men such 
as Marshall, Spielman, Blackbume, Mieses, were, all of them, 
precisians of the endgame. 


Marshall — Leonhardt, 
42 (Hamburg, 1911) 



White to play and win 


In the diagram position White obviously has more control than 
Black. Nevertheless, he must calculate exactly what happens when 
he lets the Black King emerge, and he must arrange to have his 
pawns in the relatively best position: 

1 P — QR3 K— B1 2 P— QR4 

(observe the ‘losing of moves’ technique) 

2 .... P— Kt4 

Becoming committed. But if 2 K — Ktl; 3 P — Kt3, K — Bl; 

4 K — R7, K — B2; 5 P— Kt5, PxP; 6 PxP, P— Kt4; 7 P— Kt4, 
and Black must eventually make losing moves. 
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3 p — R3 K — Ktl 5 P— R4 PxP 

4 p — Kt3 K— B1 

(In Chess, unlike Draughts, simple exchanges do not always alter 

the expectation of last moves.) 

5.... PxP 8 K— Q5 K— Q2 

6 P x P K— Ktl 9 K— K5 K— B3 

7 K— B5 K— B2 

If 9 ... . K— K2 White will play P— QR5. If then K— B2 White 

plays K — Q 6 and promotes in seven moves. If 9 K — Q2, 

K— B 6 threatens a promotion in eight. Black can cope with neither. 

10 P — KR5 

Shortening his queening process. 

10 .... P— R4 

A desperate try. 

11 PxP K— B4 13 K—B 6 , resigns. 

12 P — KR6 K — Kt5 

White can Queen in five, Black needs seven moves. 

On the open board, when forces are diminished, we find struggles 
of two types. Speed races, on the one hand: and on the other 
hand, a principle of festina lente — a reluctance to commit oneself 
and an effort to make the other commit himself first — efforts, in 

fact, to lose moves rather than to gain them. 

When players are working out pawn sequences to promotion 
the necessities are accuracy and clarity. It may seem platitudinous 
to advise the student not to confuse his pawn movements, and to 
be careful to separate out the King moves from the pawn moves. 
But failure to achieve that quite elementary degree of clarity is 
a feature of the confusion of mind which is bad play. If you have 
pawns at c5 and h5 and the opposing King is at e5, the King is 
in a position to overhaul either of the pawns as they advance to 
c 8 and h 8 respectively, but it cannot overhaul both. Not every 
novice realises this. More sophisticated is the following situation. 
Pawn is racing against pawn, and one of the pawns is nearer to 
its objective. But there are King moves as possibilities. The normal 
technique required in this situation is to separate the King moves 
from the pawn moves in the perspective of moves that is contem- 
plated. 

The important distinction in types of position is that in some 
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cases the King moves make a difference to the pawns’ prospects 
— in other cases the King’s moves can be disregarded; or countered, 
so as to be neutralised. 

Diagram 43 shows a simple case. White to move only draws. 
Apparently he has a King move (K — Q4) which affects Black’s 
pawn. But it is neutralised by Black’s K — B7. Then the pawn 
race goes on unaffected. If White gets really confused and on his 

second move plays K — B4, then he loses: 2 P — Kt 6 ; 3 P — Kt 6 , 

P — Kt7; 4 P— Kt7, P— Kt 8 = Q; 5 P— Kt 8 -Q, Q— R7 ch, wins 
the Queen! 

43 



White to move, can only draw 

But a player contemplating in the distance a position like 
24, lp 6 , 4P2K, 2k5, 16, has to be sure whose move it will be. Black, 
to move, plays K — Q5; his pawn can wait. One line of play is: 

1 . . . . K— Q5 3 K— B2 K— Q 6 

2 K — Kt3 K x P heading off the White King. 

A very simple position is the following: 

24, 3k4, 3p3P, 8 , K7, 8 — 

One must bear in mind that for every White pawn move there 
is a defensive King move (the Black King is in ‘The Square’). 
White to move must start with P — R5. Now, not P — Q 6 , because 
White promotes first and checks at Q 8 , winning the Queen (I call 
this threat, by Queen or Rook on the file, or by Bishop on the 
diagonal, ‘a stab in the back’). So Black must play 1 K— Q4. 

Consider also the following: 16,6Pl,16,4p2K, lk 6 , 8 . White to 
move gains nothing by the King move, because Black replies with 
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a King move. Thus K — Kt2, K — B7, K — B3, K — Q6, and the 
pawn race is unaffected. 

On the other hand, in the position 24,5P2,kp6,4K3, 16, a King 
move makes a difference. 1 K — Q2 threatens to stop the Black 

pawn. Thus 1 . . . . P — Kt6; 2 K — Bl. 

So Black must play 1 .... K — R6. Now the pawn race is 

affected because White promotes with check! 

Note that White has no other way of winning. He cannot rely 
on a ‘stab in the back’. Thus 1 P — B6, P — Kt6; 2 P — B7, P — Kt7; 
3 P-Q, P = Q; 4 Q— R8 ch, K — Kt6; 5 Q— Kt8, K — R7, guards 

the Queen. 

Slightly more difficult is Diagram 44. If the pawns race, with 
White starting first, White wins, because of the ‘stab in the back’ 
resource. 
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White to play. What result? 


When, on the fourth move he promotes and Black likewise promotes, 
he plays Q — R8 ch, and next move, with Q — Kt8 ch, wins the Queen. 

But Black’s King is just near enough to the White pawn to be 
able to alter the outlook. 

If 1 P— K5, K — Kt2! Now if 2 P— K6, K— Bl, and Black is 
able to reach e8. White must mobilise his King: 3 K — Kt5, K — Ql; 
4 K — B6, K— Kl, and White, with K — K5, just gets a draw. 

White, in the circumstances, may play 2 K — Kt5. But then 
Black resumes the pawn race with P — Kt5. Now when both are 
promoted, there is no stab in the back to Black’s King, as in the 
first variation. 

But now alter the position very slightly (Diagram 45). The White 
King is at R5, instead of R4. 
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White to play and win 


1 P— K5 K — Kt2 3 K — Kt6 

2 P— K6 K— B2 

If now 

3 .... K— Ql or Q3 4 K — B7, wins. 

If, instead, the pawn race goes on, White promotes while Black 
is only on the sixth and, of course, wins. 

In this situation, then Black’s K — Kt2, being ineffective, amounts 
only to loss of tempo. If he does not try this move, he loses by 
the stab in the back. 

A subtlety suggested by these studies is seen in Diagram 46. 
White has a clever resource. 

46 


White to play. What result? 
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j ^ p chi 

threatening B— Q3. Black, therefore, must capture. Now 

2 p — B7 P— B7 3 P— B8=Q 

If 

3 P— B8 =Q 4 Q— B8 ch, wins. 

But Black need not lose. On move 3 he does not hurry but 
plays K — Kt6 and draws because the unpromoted pawn is a 
Bishop’s pawn, whose value has already been seen. 

Diagram 47 shows an idea used by Troitski in which the stab 

in the back’ win is beautifully prevented. 
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White to play. What result? White to play and win 


1 p — K6 R— Q6ch 5 R— K4 R— K6 

2 K— K5 P— K6 6 RxR KxR 

3 RxP P— K7 7 P— K7 P=Q 

4 R x P ch K— B7 8 K — K6!, draws. 

Diagram 48 is easy, but not so easy as it appears. 

White has a choice of pawn moves. Is it material which he 
moves? The KRP is out of the Black King’s reach. The QRP 

can be reached — is ‘within the Square’. 

Yet the QRP has one advantage: it threatens to promote with 

check. But there is more to it than that. 


1 P— QR5 

Black can deal with it. The pawn race QBP and KRP is un- 
affected by the duel of King with QRP. The movements seem to 

be separate. Therefore 
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\ K— Q4 3 P— R7 K — Kt2 

2 P— R6 K— B3 

Now the KRP starts. 

4 P— R5 P— B5 6 P— R7 P— B7 

5 P— R6 P— B6 

And here White cruelly reveals the point of his choice of ‘first 
pawn’. 

7 P — QR8 = Qch KxQ 8 P = Q ch and wins. 

The varieties of King and pawn endings cannot all be illustrated 
in a small book. But the advice that can be given is: look out for 
special features, especially checks posterior to promotion, and 
tempo -gainers. 

Diagram 49 is tantalising. It looks as if the Black King is near 
enough to cope with the White pawns. But this is deceptive. 
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White to play and win 

1 P— R5 K— K1 

andnow, not2PxP, K — B 1 ; but 

2 P— R6 

This ties the Black King for ever, and White King has leisure to 
deal with Black’s QRP and return to the King’s side to force the 
win. 

Diagram 50 shows a win facilitated by a checking threat. 
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White to play and win 


1 P — KR4 cannot be met by P— QR4 because eventually P— R 8 
gives check. Therefore 1 . . . . P x P is necessary and 2 P— Kt5 puts 

White one move further ahead in the race. 

Black’s KRP is irrelevant, because every KRP move by Black is met 
by a King move on the part of White — a skirmish outside the battle. 
Diagram 5 1 , reprinted from the Chess Amateur, was played by 

the author in 1923. 
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Black to play and win 


1 .... P-R4 2 KxP 

p x P is useless because P — B4 allows the Black King to stop 

the RP and White can do nothing to impede the BP. 


2 


• * • • 


PxP 


3 K — Kt4! 
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Best, because at Kt 6 or Kt5 he is exposed to check from a pro- 
moting pawn. 

3 . . p — B4 5 P— R5 P— Kt 6 

4 p — R4 P— B5 6 PxP 

(if p — R 6 ; 7 P x P and promotes, controlling h 8 ) 

6 .... PxP 9 P — R 8 = Q Q— K5ch 

7 p_R 6 P— Kt7 10 K — Kt3 Q— K4ch 

8 p— R7 P — Kt 8 = Q (or 5) 

forces Queen exchanges leaving a win for Black. 

An incidental feature of that position, something that beginners 
find hard to appreciate, is that proximity exists on diagonals as 
well as on ranks and files. A King, to stop a pawn at R5, has no 
need to be nearer than a Queen’s or King’s file (according to the 
side of the RP) provided that it is on the fifth rank. This fact 
explains the apparently surprising speed of the King in many end- 
ings. Perhaps the most spectacular, and certainly one of the most 
important, is a study by the late Richard Reti which may well be 
called ‘The Rocket-propelled King’— Diagram 52. 
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Study by Reti 



White to play and draw 


The position in the diagram was actually reached, in 1921, in 
a game played in Berlin. White confidently resigned. It was left 
to the genius of Reti to discover the draw. The King is terribly 
far from the Black pawn, and is far too slow to catch it in the 
ordinary way; but there is something in this position that seems to 

accelerate it tremendously. 
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The point is that, if the King reaches K6, the QBP can be forced 
home. Therefore, 


1 K — Kt7 P— R5 2 K— B6 

with a threat of K — K6. So Black, in order to avert the promotion 
of White’s QBP, plays 


2 .... K — Kt3 

Now 3 K — K5! A further threat. If the King reaches Q6, the 
pawn can be forced home. So in desperation Black captures it! 

3 KxP 

But now White has travelled far, and with K— B4 he overhauls 
the pawn that had so long a start. 

This spectacular movement has been used by composers in other 
settings. Indeed, Diagram 53 shows Reti ‘plagiarising’ himself. 
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White to play and draw 


The solution of that study, with the difficult key-move (K — K7 
obstructing his own pawn!), is good Chess. (1 K — K7, P— Kt4; 
2 K— Q6, P— Kt5; 3 P— K7, B— Kt4; 4 K — B5, draws.) But the 
original simple statement of the idea is classic in its beauty, and 
perfect without need of embellishment. 

The normality in Chess of a final battle between pawns, with 
Kings participating, is clear from the Chess vocabulaiy and some 
conventional Chess notions. 


King a fighting piece,’ says Steinitz 
the middle game — and exa 


This is valu- 
squent. But 
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particularly, it will be observed in good Chess that as the end of 
the middle game approaches, with the deforestation of the board 
— the removal of the heavy timber ( Abholzung , as the Germans 
call it), players make every effort to centralise the King, or to bring 
it near to the pawn clusters that matter. 

But even if the King is in an apparently unfavourable position, 
do not despair. As the Reti study shows, the King is a very fast 
mover. Quite striking is the following position: 8,6pl,5pPp,5PlP, 
8,lk7,8,lK7. This study, by a strong British player. Hooper, 
shows a draw cleverly obtained. White’s first move is retreat: 
K — R1 . If now Black runs for the pawns, White follows, not nearly 
so far behind as one would expect. 1 K — Rl, K — B6; 2 K — R2, 

K— Q5; 3 K — Kt3, K — K4; 4 K — B4, K x P; 5 K— Q5, and cannot 
be kept from KB7. 

To hold back a King one needs a Rook. 

A very serious defect in an endgame is a ‘cut-off King’. Suppose 
White to be a pawn to the good. He has, say, a pawn at b5 with 
a King alongside at a5. Each side has a rook and the Black Rook 
is in a position to give check from such a square as al. Now if 
the Black King at this moment is on a square like a7, b7 or c7, 
this game will be drawn. If the defending King is, however, away 
at hi or h8, the attacking King can cope with the Rook and 
manoeuvre its pawn forward (Diagram 54). 


54 Cut-off King 



Similar considerations apply if the diagram be altered so that 
the Black King is at hi and the White Rook controls the second 
rank. These considerations hold good, too, if the Black King be 
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nearer, say, at f5, cut-off by a Rook on the fourth file, or at f3, 
cut-off by a Rook on the fourth rank. The cutting-off can be 
horizontal or vertical. The important question is always, how near 
is the King? If near enough, rescue operations are possible. So, 

in Diagram 55, Black, to move, draws, 1 R — Q2 2 R — QB2, 

K — Ql; 3 K — Kt3, R — B2, and the King cannot be kept out of a 
good defensive position. Note, however, the importance of the 
handicap constituted by ‘cutting-off’. If, in Diagram 55, the White 

King were at Kt3, instead of Kt2, White would win. Thus 1 

R— Q2; 2 R X R, K X R; 3 K — R4, K — B3; 4 K — R5, K — B2; 5 K— 

R6 (note not K — Kt5, K — Kt2 draws), 5 K — Ktl; 6 K — Kt6, 

K— Rl; 7 P— Kt5 (not 7 K — B7, K — R2; 8 P— Kt5, K— Rl; 9 P— 

Kt6, stalemate), 7 K — Ktl; 8 K — B6, K — Bl; 9 P — Kt6, 

K— Ktl; 10 P— Kt7, K — R2; 11 K — B7, wins. 


55 King being restored 56 Lucena technique 



To revert to the theme of Diagram 54. If the hostile King is 
cut-off or sufficiently far away, the King and pawn can manoeuvre 
themselves to victory. 

Thus from Diagram 54: 

1 K — Kt6 R — Kt8 5 K— B7 R— B8 ch 

2 K— B6 R— B8 ch 6 K — Kt8 R— Kt8 

3 K — Kt7 R — Kt8 7 P— Kt7 

4 P — Kt6 K moves 

and now we arrive at a position, analogous to what is called the 
‘Lucena Position’, where the win is clear. Diagram 56 is an example 
of the process. Here the Rook checks and moves up to the fifth 
rank. After R — B2 ch and K — Kt2, the play is 
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1 R— R5 

threatening K — B7 or K7; contemplating 

2 K — B7 R — B8 ch 4 R — Q5, wins. 

3 K— Q6 R— Q8 ch 

If, in Diagram 56, the Black Rook were at dl, the White Rook 
might, for convenience, move only to the fourth rank. But even 
from there, it offers an umbrella to the King. 

1 R— R4 R— K8 3 K— Q6 R— Q8ch 

2 K— B7 R— B8 ch 4 K— B6 

White is now threatening 5 R — QB4, followed by K — B7. Therefore, 

4 R— B8 ch 5 K— Q5! 

and R — Q4 protects it. Let it be added that, not only where Kings 
are concerned, it is always important to see whether a Rook’s 
control of a file can be interfered with by an intervening piece. 
Thus, Diagram 57 is quite instructive. Black should not play 

1 R — Kt8 ch, because of 2 K — R2. Then we have the familiar 

prevention by the pawn itself of access to the eighth rank. In any 
event, the desirable defence is from behind the pawn, not from in 


57 Cut-off Rook 58 



Black to play 


front of it. So Black plays 1 . . . . R — KR8. But White, with 
2 R — R4 ch and 3 R — R4, cuts the Black Rook off from the de- 
fence. This, incidentally, is one of a few tricks that can be played 

on a Rook. Diagram 58 shows an apparent defence. Not 1 

R — Ql, because 2 K — B7 brings the King into action too quickly. 
But 1 R — B5 seems admirable. However, the reply is: 
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2 R— K5 ch K moves 3 R— K4 ch 

deflecting the Rook or winning it. And suppose the White Rook 
were at KKt7, instead of K7, something similar happens, quieter 
but as deadly. 

1 . . . . R— B5 3 R — Kt4! 

2 R — Kt5 ch K moves pinning the Rook. 

This idea is beautifully presented in Diagram 59, a study by 
Emanuel Lasker. 


59 Study by Lasker 



White to play and win 


In this position Black’s disadvantage seems to be offset by his 
pawn at h2 which ties the White Rook. 

But White cleverly demonstrates that the Black Rook’s ‘double 
function’ (guarding h2 and covering c8) is more difficult to discharge. 

1 K — Kt7 R — Kt7 ch 

(There is no option.) 

2 K— R6 

(There is no Lucena cover on the other side because the White 
Rook is tied.) 

2 R— QB7 3 K — Kt6 

(threatening R x P.) 


3 .... 

4 K— R5 


R — Kt7 ch 
R— QB7 


5 R— R3 ch K— R7 

6 R x P wins. 
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Another version of this study has the Black King at a4 and it can 
even be at a5 or 6. Then White’s checks intervene to drive it back. 

These sacrificial decoys and pins of the Rook, as practical devices 
in the endgame, are among those ‘ideas’ that become absorbed, and 
so technical. 

Technique includes these as well as simpler geometrical truths 
about the occupied board. 

From the elementary geometry of the board can be drawn the 
next handicap to the defence that we have to consider. This ob- 
tains in the situation where, other things being equal, one player 
has a ‘remote passed pawn’. 

All players are aware that a passed pawn, i.e. a pawn with no 
opposing pawn in front of it, or in either adjacent file, is an ad- 
vantage. Strategians aiming at ‘remote passed pawn’ have some- 
thing more in mind; namely, the consideration that when the pawn 
races start the pawn further from the defending King has the ad- 
vantage, not necessarily of being uncatchable, for it may well be 
caught, but in that the effort it calls for from the defence will be 
fatal in other ways. A simple example is the following (Diagram 60). 


60 



Black to play 


Material is numerically equal, but Black, to play, is faced with 
the threat of P — R4. If that happens while he is at his B7, he 
cannot catch it. Therefore he must play K — B6 (not K — Kt7). 
Then White has time to play K — B4, K — Kt5, K x P, K x P, K x P, 
before the Black King can return to the scene. Nor do the Black 
pawns constitute any threat to White. 
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However, observe, that if one alters the diagram position some- 
what, giving White another pawn, on QKt3, and Black a pawn 

on KKt3, then White cannot win. Thus 1 K — B6; 2 K — B4, 

K — Kt5; 3 K — Kt5, K — R3; 4 KxP, P— R5; 5 PxP, P— Kt6; 
6 P x P, P — B7, wins. 

Therefore White has to stay on the squares KB4 and KKt5 or 
KR4 and KKt5, and Black stays on QR6, QKt5. (If White gets in 
P — R4, then Black has squares QR4 and QKt5). 

Another easy, but quite pretty, example of the remote passed 
pawn is afforded in Diagram 61. 

Because the Black King is tied to the dangerous White QRP, 
White has time to consume the two King’s side Black pawns. 


61 62 



White to play and win White wins, whoever has the 

move 


But let not White play 1 K — B3. Then with 1 P — R6 

Black would win! That is an amusing demonstration of the power 
of broken pawns. In the diagram position the winning line is 
1 K — B1 and round via Kt2 (if a pawn moves, Ktl and R2). 

Note, en passant , that two broken pawns can hold a King as 
effectively as two joined pawns. Indeed, there are situations when 
the broken pawns are superior. Thus in Diagram 62. 

White to move can play K — Ktl. Then Black, to move, loses. 
If K — R1 or R2, P — B7 wins. If K — B2 or Bl, P — R7 wins. If 
the pawns were lower down the board, e.g. at R5 and B5, the 
game would be drawn. The Black King at Kt2 can play quite 
simply, K — Ktl, and White cannot advance. Black can even play 
K — B3 (or R3). If K — B3, 2 P — R6, Black cannot, of course, 
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capture, but must return to B2. From then on his play must 
be K — B2, K — B3, K — B2, etc. 

Diagram 63 is a simple endgame study exploiting the power of 
broken pawns. 

Black to play can take advantage of the technical feature. Bishops 
of opposite colour. 

63 



White to play, wins. 

Black to play, draws 

Thus: 

1 . . . . K— R3 3 B — Kt2 P— B3! 

2 BxP KxP 4 B x P K — Kt5 

winning the BP and eventually giving his Bishop for the RP. 

But White to move wins by 

1 BxPch 

If 1 K x B; 2 P — R6, tying the King for ever. White, then, 

has time to travel to g8, win the Bishop and so create Zugzwang. 
After BxP ch, if 1 .... K — R3; 2 B — Kt2, KxP; 3 P— B6, 
K — Kt4; 4 K — B5, K — B4; 5 K — Q6, etc. (Observe that if the 
White King started from R3 instead of Kt4 White would not win, 
being unable to reach g8.) 

Nor has Black time in which to sacrifice. 

1 BxPch K— R3 3 BxP KxP 

2 B— R1 P— B3 4 B— Q7 wins 


The possibilities latent in the last few diagrams bring into focus 
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But if RP x P, White now advances P — B6. This pawn must 
be taken. Then P— R6 clearly wins. 

If, on move one, Black plays BP x P, a corresponding process 

is available: 2 P — R6, P x P; 3 P — B6, wins. 

(Note that a Black King nearer to the scene of action could 

make this line unplayable.) 

If in the diagram position Black has the move he must play 
1 . . . . P— Kt3. This draws; but not 1 .... P— R3, which is met 

by 2 P— B6! and not 1 .... P— B3; 2 P— R6! 

The lesson of this diagram is the following. Although, from 
one point of view, pawns are at their best in line abreast, because 
they are uncommitted, yet if they are to be secure against pawns 
facing them the proper structure is triangular, with the centre pawn 
apex to the rear. 

Thus pawns at QR3, QKt2, QB3 can hold any advance of three 
directly facing pawns. They wait for the opponent to make the 
capture. They are also safe if the opponent has four or five pawns 
on those three files, provided that the extra pawns are on the B 
or R file. But four pawns consisting of BP, RP and two KtP 
might, with appropriate handling, break the configuration, be- 
cause there would be two spearheads. 

As an incidental, the following artificial position is amusing: 

4k3, 5 ppp, 32,PPP5, 3K4. 

A player named Szen treated this as a game in itself, and analysed 
it copiously. 

It has been suggested that whoever moves first wins, but I think 
this has not been demonstrated. 

The suggestion is 1 K — K2, K — Q2; 2 K — B3, K — B3; 3 P — QR4, 
P_R4; 4 P— B4, P— B4; 5 P— Kt4, P— Kt4; 6 K — K3, K— Q3; 
7 k — Q 4, with opposition. This is not tendered here as a valid 
winning line. 

Against dynamic pawns, a King can be surprisingly good and 
surprisingly weak. 

Interesting is Diagram 66. 

Looking at it arithmetically one expects Black to win. If it be 
Black’s move, he does win with P — Kt6. But if one works out 
how he wins after that (it is not difficult) one realises the inner 
reality of the position, which is the possibility of zugzwang. Some- 
one has to abandon a strong point. But White, with the move, has 
a resource that preserves all his options — K — Ktl. II recule pour 
mieux sauter. 

Now work out the sequences. The Black King, as we saw in a 
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previous example, cannot move. Only his pawns can move. If, 
then, he plays 1 .... P — Kt6, White plays 2 K — Kt2. If Black 
plays 1 P— B6, White Replies 2 K— B2. 


66 



White to play and win. 
Black to play and win 


If 1 .... P— R6; 2 K — R2: in either case another pawn has to 
move, the BP or RP respectively, and White, with K — Kt3, holds 
everything. 

Observe that White must not, on move one, play K — Rl, Bl, R2 
or B2. One line of demonstration should suffice. 1 K — Bl, P — 
R6; 2 K-—B2, P— Kt6 ch; 3 K — B3, P— R7; 4 K — Kt2, P— B6 
ch; 5 K — Rl, P— B7; 6 K — Kt2, P— R8 =Q ch; 7 K x P, P— B8 =Q 

mate. 

From this the reader will realise that, if the Black pawns were 
at f3, g3 and h3, the White King, whether at fl, gl or hi, would 
be helpless. His position at g2, inside a triangle, is not compar- 
able to his position at g3. 

Again, if the diagram position be unaltered as to the King’s 
side, but the Queen’s side complex be placed one rank lower down 
the board (King at b7, pawns at a5 and c5). Black wins. 

Thus 1 K— Ktl, K— Ktl. Now neither White pawn can ad- 
vance. (If P— R6, K — R2; if P— B6, K — B2.) So White must 

move and lose. 

The next diagram (67) is from a game by Edward Lasker (not 
to be confused with Emanuel Lasker) and shows a player making 
the wrong interpretation of the powers of pawns to hold off pawns. 
Perhaps technique was not enough. 
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67 Ed. Lasker — Moll 



Black to move 

Correct is 


1 . . . . P— B3 

If, then. 


2 P— B4 P— R3 

If instead, 

2 p— R6 P x P 4 P— Kt5 P— R5 wins. 

3 p — B4 P— R4! 

But the order of moves cannot be varied. 

Black played 1 P— R3, and could have lost by the follow- 

ing process (had his opponent seen it): 


2 P— B6 PxP 5 PxP K— K4 

3 p — B4 K— Q5 6 PxP K— B3 

4 P — Kt5 BP x P into zugzwang ! 

So far much of the discussion has been on the speed of pawns and 
Kings. But the last diagram reintroduces us to another important 
aspect of King and pawn contests. Here we are working on the 
assumption that the last shall be first; and we are trying to move last. 

It may well be the case that, in Chess, as in Draughts, the second 
player has the ultimate advantage, since he is less committed. This 
is concealed by the fact that the first player, early, can occupy 
more space; and human beings do not like being crowded against 
their will. However that may be, certain it is that when, at the 
end of the game, the short range pieces are mainly concerned 
(Kings and pawns and, in some contexts, Knights) and some vital 
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possibilities are irreversible moves, then the resemblance to Draughts 
(a game of short range pieces) is heightened, and the game is 
dominated by the reluctance of the player to commit his pieces 
irretrievably. So we have seen, in King and pawn against King, 
the operation of a principle of zugzwang. He wins or draws 
whose opponent commits himself. 

This is the logic of the technical feature that is called ‘opposition’. 

Opposition, in its pure form, is seen on an open board where 
the only pieces are the two Kings. Place the Kings at e4 and e6. 
Now White at e4 wants to reach a square on the fifth or sixth rank. 
Having the move, he cannot achieve this. If he plays to d4, the 
adverse King opposes him at d6. On the other hand, were it the 
adversary’s move, the latter would be forced to play to d6 or f6, 
and the King from e4 can reach the fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth. 

Having achieved this, he can be prevented from returning. 

Thus, the Black King moves to d6. Now 2 Kf5, Kd5, and Black 
has regained the opposition. White used his gain of opposition 
to reach the square he wanted. Had he been concerned only to 
restrict the Black King, he would have met Kd6 with Kd4, etc. 

Opposition also exists on the diagonal. Thus place the Kings 
at d4 and f6. White, to move, can be prevented, at least, from 
reaching any place in the large square of which the sides are e5 

to e8 and e5 to h5. 

In practical Chess the principle usually applies to a contest between 
Kings in respect of some square adjoining pawns. In point is the 
very simple Diagram 68. 


68 



White to move, draws. 
Black to move, loses 
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White, to move, achieves nothing. Black, to move, loses. 

1 .... K — Kt2 4 K— Q5 K— K2 

2 K — Kt5 K— B2 5 K— K5 K— B2 

3 K— B5 K— Q2 6 K— Q6 K— B1 

(Note: here Black occupies an opposition square, but White has 
gained the field he wished to occupy, and the pawn configuration 
thereafter biases the play. The pure mathematical opposition is 
distorted by pawns in the same way that pure space-time is warped 
by matter.) 

7 K— K6 K — Kt2 11 K— B6 K— B1 

8 K— K7 K— R2 12 P— Kt6 K — Ktl 

9 K— B7 K— R1 13 P— Kt7 wins. 

10 K x P K— Ktl 

Note that if at move eight the play were 8 K — B6, K — Ktl, 
White would win by 9 KxP, K— Rl; 10 K — B7, etc. If White 
is to move in the diagram position, he achieves nothing. 

1 K — Kt5 K — Kt2 3 K— Q5 K— Q2 

2 K— B5 K— B2 4 K— K5 K— K2 

and his progress has ended. 

5 K— Q5 K— Q2, etc. 

If White were to retreat, he would be in trouble. Thus: 1 K — Kt4, 
K — Kt3; 2 K — B4, K — B3; 3 K— Q4, K— Q3; 4 K — K4, K — K3; 
5 K — B4, K— Q4; 6 K — B3, K — K4; 7 K — Kt4, K — K5; 8 K — R4, 
K — B5; 9 K — R3, K x P; 10 K — Kt3. 

Now White has regained the opposition and this enables him 
to draw. The position is different from Black’s position as it was 
when White captured at Kt6. There is a margin for manoeuvre: 
10 ... . K — B4; 11 K — B3, P— Kt4; 12 K — Kt3, P— Kt5; 13 K — Kt2 
(B2 is not fatal); 13 ... . K — B5; 14 K — B2, P— Kt6 ch; 15 K — Kt2, 
K — Kt5; 16 K — Ktl. (This is the only move. He must be able 
to meet K — B6 with K — B1 and K — R6 with K — Rl.) 

Note here the general truth that a pawn at its fifth blocked by an 
opposing pawn is more dangerous than a pawn at its fourth simi- 
larly blocked, precisely because of the difference in scope for 
defensive manoeuvres when the obstructing pawn falls. 1 

This is not pure opposition theory. But the student is guided by 

1 Different considerations apply, of course, when Rooks are on the 
board. 
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the need to be in the standard opposition position, i.e. with one 
intervening square between the Kings on the same file. 

The term ‘opposition’ is quite a useful one, but the truth of the 
matter is that opposition is, among the Chess men, one instance 
of zugzwang. The principle that an odd number of squares should 
exist between the two Kings for the second player to have the 
opposition is true enough. Among pawns the important thinking 
is more empirical.— Shall I be driven into a position from which 

I must retreat? In point is Diagram 69. 


69 



Either to play. What result? 


White, to move, must tread warily. If he leaps on the adverse 
pawn with K — B5, Black plays K— Q5 and Black wins! So White 
plays 1 K — Kt5 . Black cannot play K— Q5 because of White s 
K — B5. So let him try 1 .... K — B5. Now 2 K B6, K— Q5; 

3 K — B5, wins. , 

Similarly, if it were Black’s turn to move 1 .... not K— Q5, 
but K — B5 threatening K — Q6. Whatever White does is inad- 
equate to the saving of the pawn. 

2 K — Kt5 K— Q6 3 K-B5 K— Q5 

or 

2 K — Kt3 K— Q6 3 K— B3 K— Q5 

Here, clearly, the pawns distort the field from the point of view 
of pure opposition theory. The requirement is: play so that your 
move creates the zugzwang. There are no laws or rules or formulae 
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here, but the technique is characterised by a certain restraint. ‘Beware 
of making the threat too quickly. There may be a good answer.’ 
Incidentally, the position in Diagram 69 is worth working out 

to the end. Certainly do not jump to the conclusion that whoever 
has the move wins. 

1 K — Kt5 K— B5 4 K x P K— B3 

2 K — B6 K — Q5 5 K — K6 wins. 

3 K— B5 K— B4 

But if Black is wise he will, on the first move, forget about 
threatening White’s pawn. 

1 K — Kt5 K— Q3! 3 KxP K— K2 

2 K— B6 K— Q2 

and now he draws by the technique shown in previous diagrams. 

At this point, it may be useful to refer to a word that has been 
used in connection with earlier examples. The King has been 
said to indulge in a process called Triangulation. 

The word is harder than the idea. The basic fact is that the 
King can move to an adjacent square in one move, two moves or 
three moves, without returning to its point of origin. Thus it can 
move from e2 to e3, or from e2 to d3 to e3, or from e2 to d2 to 
e3 or from e2 via d2 and d3 to e3. 

In positions where there is a frame of pawns, etc., preventing pure 
opposition play, this side-stepping of the King is frequently seen. 

The play from Diagram 70 illustrates the process. Let White’s 
first move be 1 K — K3. Now if Black plays K— K3 he is lost, 
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White to play 
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by reason of 2 K — K4. The mathematics of opposition give us 
that result. This King cannot occupy a square on the same file 
as the antagonist with an odd number of squares between. But it 
can keep on the same colour, diagonally adjacent to an opposition 
square, and that serves the same purpose. Ergo K— Q3. Now 
White, if he plays 2 K— K4, gains nothing because K— K3 opposes 
him. So he deviates to Q3 (or B3) en route for K4. That will 
complete a triangular movement, hence ‘triangulation’. If Black 
plays 2 .... K — K3, then 3 K— K4 will win. Black is, therefore, 
compelled either to Q2, an opposition square, from which he can 
reach K3 (this is also a triangulation), or K2 (because strict opposi- 
tion is not necessary before K. — K4 is played; this fact is due to 
the pawn frame), or he can play K — K4, which looks compromis- 
ing. But K— K4 is not fatal. In answer to 2 .... K — K4, White 

plays 3 K — K3, and now the situation is again critical. If 3 

K K3; 4 K— K4 wins. But 3 K— Q3 allows Black to meet 

4 K— K4 with K— K3. Then, in turn, White dare not play 5 K — K3 
because of 5 .... K — K4, penetrating, but must triangulate with 
K— Q3. From the diagram position, this dance can go on for ever. 
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White to play 


This diagram (71) shows a position where the triangulation is vital. 
White to move would lose if he played K— K3. So he must play 
1 K— Q2 (or B2). If Black plays K— Q3 (or B3) White must still 
keep out of K3. So he must play 2 K — K2 and reserve K — K3 
as an answer to Black’s K — K4, or to be made if Black tries other 
directions by K— QB3, and so gets out of touch with e5. 
Sometimes the configuration is such that one side or the other 

has less triangulation-space than he needs. 
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Diagram 72 shows White winning a pawn because he can tri- 
angulate. 

1 K— Q2 

Clearly now K — Q4 is useless against 2 K — Q3. So Black plays 
subtly: 

1 . . . . K— B2 3 K x P K— K3 

2 K— Q3 K— Q2 

White cannot, it seems, win the game after this: 

4 P— B 6 P x P 6 K — Kt 6 K— Q3 

5 K — B5 K — Q2 leads to loss. 
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White wins the QP, whoever White to play and draw 

has the move 


It may be said, generally, that there are two types of King against 
King manoeuvres, when pawn configurations are involved. 

One type is resolved by opposition thinking, the other is made 
more empirical by the need to measure out the triangulation spaces 
that will be required for the manoeuvring. 

Of opposition play. Diagram 73 is a superb example. 

White to play only has one move, K — Rl! Pure opposition 
theory might suggest K — R3, but this seems to fail against K — K 8 . 

In answer to K — Rl, however. Black can make no progress. 

1 . . . . K— K 8 4 K— R3 K— Q5! 

2 K — Ktl K— K7 5 K — R2! 

3 K — Kt2 K— Q 6 
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If the Black King tries to work round, then White prepares to 
triangulate, so as to meet K — KB4 with K — Kt3. 

But it can happen that the space problems of one side are ex- 
ploitable. . „ 

Famous is Diagram 74, the Lasker-Reichelm analysis. To call 

this a distant opposition study is misleading, because the pawn 
field biases the operation of rules. Some effort at scientific classi- 
fication has been made under the formula ‘related squares , but 
as the determination of the proper square is as empirical as any 
triangulation manoeuvre, the student is not greatly assisted. In the 
diagram position it is clear that White has lines of entry into the 
Black pawn field, at b5 and g5 — h5. Equally obviously Black can 
effectively bar the access in either direction. But can White man- 
oeuvre so as to prevent Black from having his King available for 
both dangers? Thus, if the White King is at Q3 with the move, 
there is only one safe square for the Black King. If he is on QB2, he 
can meet an advance via QB4, and he can also meet the White 
King on good ground if the latter tries for g5. It follows that if 
the White King be on Q3, and Black King on QB2 with Black to 

move, Black must lose. 


Study by Em. Lasker and 
74 Reichelm 



White to play and win 


Exhaustive analysis has produced the following method: 

1 K— Ktl! K — Kt2 4 K— B2 K— Q1 

2 K— B1 K— B2 5 K— B3 K— B2 

3 k Q1 K — Q2 (because K — B4 is threatened) 
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6 K— Q3 

and Black has to cede one of the avenues of approach. 

According to the best opinion, Black, to move, from the diagram 
position, draws as follows: 

1 • • • • K — Kt2 3 K — Kt2 K— R1 

2 K — Ktl K— R2 4 K— B2 K— Kt2 

(five squares away on the same colour and not too far in file distance) 

5 K — Q2 K — B1 

(not by formula, but by counting!) If now 6 K — B2, K Kt2. 

Again, if 6 K— K file, K— Q file on corresponding colour. It just 

happens that Black’s first move compensates for the relative lack 
of manoeuvring space. 

Cognate, in the theme of greater options, is a pretty study by 
that great English master of endgame study, the late T. R. Dawson, 
a man whose mathematical efforts in Chess were outshone, even 
redeemed, by the work of his creative imagination. Diagram 75 
shows a position in which the White King is desirous of reaching 
Q4. If he arrives at K3 while the Black King is at Q4 and to 

move, evidently he will reach his objective. (Black’s K B4 will 

be met by K-K4, forcing K-B3 or K — Kt3.) Certain other 
truths follow. That if, when the Black King is at B3, the White 
King arrives at B3, White’s triangulations will compromise Black. 
But if (and this is, from the opposition point of view, paradoxical) 
the White King gets first to B3, the reply K— B3 is perfect. If then 
K— K4, K — B4; alternatively, if K — K3, K— Q4 is adequate. 
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White to play and win 
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There is, however, one way of forcing an arrival at B3 when 
the Black King is at B3 . 

1 K— Q1 

Black has a choice of two main lines of play (other moves lead 
to similar play). He has to choose K — B3 or K — B4. If 

1 . . . . K— B4 2 K— K2 

If then 

2 .... K— Q4 3 K— K3 wins. 

If 

2 .... K — Kt3 3 K— K3 wins. 

If 

2 .... K— B3 3 K— B3 wins. 

If (the other variation) 

I . . . . K— B3 2 K— Q2 K— B4 

(K — Q4 is met by K — K3) 

3 K— K2 K— B3 

(again K— Q4 is not playable) 

4 K— B3 
Now if 

4 .... K — Q4 5 K— K3 

If 

4 .... K— B4 5 K— K4, etc. 

But there is more play in the position 

4 K — Kt3 

(no difference in effect) 

5 K— K3 K— B4 7 K— Q4 K — Kt3 

6 K— K4 K— B3 8 KxP K— B3 

with the opposition! 

9 K— Q4 K — Kt3 12 K— B4 K—B3 

10 P— B4 K— B3 13 P— B3! 

I I p— QB5 K— B2 

f ulfilling its raison d'etre. Black must retreat and lose. All the 
above play seems to constitute a mental movement more analogous 
to Draughts than to Chess. It is a manoeuvring to avoid commitment. 



TECHNIQUE IN CHESS 


King 


Reflection will sh 




that pawn movements are in the same category. If options shov^°,^ 
not be exhausted, then it follows that a pawn group that has alter^f ^ 
its formation is at a disadvantage relatively to an undisturbed paw® d 
group. Options in pawn moves lie with the unmoved ones: alC'™ 
the access of conquering Kings is easier when the proles h^y 50 ’ 
been disturbed. ^ve 

Let the reader set up White pawns at f2, g2, h2 and Black pavw 
at fS, g6, h7. ^ ns 


With P 


White 


If h5 is played, then g3 reserves two options for White, h4 ^ 
serves one. In both cases Black has no move left. Te " 


If h6 is played, instead, there comes h4, leaving only h5 to 
played, then g3 creates zugzwang. 

Imagine now that an opposition situation obtains on other 


be 


ot the board; it follows that the committed nature of the Bla_ 
pawns will prove a factor for loss. 

To illustrate this, I use a position for which I am indebted to Kw 
Joseph, the Manchester master. Diagram 76 is of manifold inters^, 

76 S 


rts 



First it shows a type of advantage that is very desirable, from 
point of view of the player who wants to gain moves. (To g^. 
ground while one’s opponent is stationary is an advantage in m<v m 
phases of the game.) White knows, here, that Black must los^ >st 
move in order to free his Knight. Further, not only has Whit^ a 
move in hand in addition to the normal benefit of turn to mow a 
he also has positive purposes that he can fulfil. In particular ' 
can alter the pawn position in his favour before exchanges and t\, e 
opposition duel. 
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1 B — K4 P— Kt3 

Note that 1 .... K— R2 (or K — Ktl) takes advantage of a tech- 
nical feature, but one that in this case is ineffective for tactical 

reasons. Thus: 

1 B— K4 K— Ktl 2 B x P P— Kt3 

cutting off the Bishop and being able to guard the BP with the 
Knight. But there is a rescue force to hand. 

3 P— B4 

The process is not simple. 

3 . . . . Kt— Q3 4 P— Kt4 K— Kt2 

Now, not immediately 5 P — B5, because 5 . ... P — Kt4; 6 P — B6 
leaves the pawns in a less than optimum position. But 5 P — R4 
makes 6 P— B5 into a winning threat. Therefore, in reply to 
1 B — K4, Black must move a pawn. He has the choice of P— R3, 
P— R4 and P— Kt3. The last is reasonable. 

This 1 .... P— Kt3 is met by 2 B — Q5, attacking another pawn. 
Black may play P— B3 or P— B4. The minimum move (i.e. 
preserving most options) is P — B3. Observe that were he to play 
P — B4 White would not be wise to hunt pawns in the conventional 
way with 3 B — Kt8, P— R3; 4 B — R7, because the freeing of the 

Knight makes victory difficult. 

White’s next manoeuvre is with the King. 

So after 


1 B— K4 
there follows 

P— Kt3 

2 B— Q5 

P- 

-B3 

3 K— B2 

K moves 

5 K — Q3 

K- 

-B2 

4 BxKt 

KxB 

6 K— B4 

K- 

-B3 


Clearly, now, White has in hand several pawn moves that he 
can lose for zugzwang purposes. 

7 p — R4 

(not the only move, but adequate. Note that in pawn exploitation 
it is frequently advantageous to move the pawn on the line where 
the other is least committed. E.g. if the pawns were at f7, g6, h5, 
White’s most useful move would be with the Bishop’s pawn). 
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TECHNIQUE in chess 


P — B4 


(to stop 8. P — Kt4) 

Delicacy is required; 8 P-B4 may throw away a neatly gained 
advantage. Thus if 8 P— B4, P— R3. If then 9 P— Kt3 P— R4 

mang. If instead, 9 P-R5!?, P x P; 10 P-Kt3, Black turns 

. Wlth 10 • • • • P - R 5!; 11 P x P, P— R4!, the exploitation 
Of doubled pawns mentioned above 


°n the eighth move, therefore, be careful. P— B3 is playable 

because Black dare not risk P- B5, which gives the White King a 
square. But best is 8 P— Kt3. 

Now the reader can work out Black’s difficulties. 

8 .... P — R4 is met hv P__ ha d m o -r> • 


8 . . . . P— R4 is met by P— B4 or P— B3. 8 P 
compromsmg. White could even win by ignoring it with ] 
Then if 9 P — Kt4; 10 P x P, P x P* 11 P B3 

The win. thereafter wnnIH 1 1 


B5 is 
-Kt4. 


Again, 


delicate. White w 
ild also win — even 
himself.) 


8 . 
9 P 


-B3 


P— R3 
P— Kt4 


10 P 

11 P 


-R5 

■B4 


P— Kt5 


completes a zugzwang The winning method will then be for 

White to win the QRP and promote before the Black King can 
organise the promoting Black pawn. 

Before parting from this study, the reader should notice that in 

some variations, even after the win of the opposition, the win of 
the game is not automatic. 

Games do not win themselves. 

■ * n thi ® study the read er will have appreciated that all that tech- 
nique offers is the information that there are possibilities. What 
the possibilities are must be worked out imaginatively, or laboriously 

an abacus. (It has never 
been decided whether there is a penalty on a player who writes 

out a senes of future moves on his score-sheet in order to confirm, 
or assist, mental counting.) 

Hr5c Very f engin ^ r Tu 1 agree . that in practical dynamics the formula 
does not save the labour, which is the study of detail. 

A dynamic study by Grigorieff illustrates this for Chess. In 

^gram 77 the important practical feature is that with P-Q4 

White (the lesser force) is threatening to promote with check. 

I herefore 
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1 . . . . K — Kt4 3 P— Q5 K— K4 

2 K— B7 K— B4 4 P— K4 

Now the threat is K — K7. 


77 Study by Grigorieff 78 Study by Grigorieff 



White to play and win White to play and win 


If 4 P— R4; 5 K— K7 will lead to promotions by both and 

check at KR8 by White! If 4 P— Kt4, the same promotions 

will take place, then Q6 ch, K x P, Q— K Kt6 ch decides the issue. 
Therefore 

4.... K— Q3 6 P— K5ch KxP 

5 K— B6 P— R4 7 P— K6 

and promotes in time to stop Black’s promotion. 

Two other studies by Grigorieff constitute fitting ornaments to 
a chapter on the play of Kings and pawns. 

Diagram 78 is a delicate study in opposition play. The play is: 

* 

1 P— Kt4 K-.R6 3 K — Kt6 K — Kt6 

2 K— R5 K — Kt7 4 K — Kt5 

and opposition play until 11 K — KB6; 12 K — KB5, K — Kt7; 

13 K — Kt6, K — R6; 14 K— R5 wins. If 13 ... . K — B6; 14 P— R3, 
K — B5; 15 K — R5 wins. 

Diagram 79 is solved by the following process 


1 P— B4 
causing K — Kt5 
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TECHNIQUE IN CHESS 


Thomas — Alekhine 
82 (Hastings, 1922) 



(If a£ a ft er R — B 6 ch, K — K 2, then R — B1 cutting off the Black 

Kinggflg-) Nor does Black win by 1 R — B7 ch; 2 K — K3. If 

now w 2 .... R— B1 (e.g.); 3 K — K2! Not 3 R — Kt4, R— R1 and 
P pI-R 6 , R7, R 8 , cannot be stopped. But 3 K — K2 threatens this, 

e.g.: '• : 

3 .... R— B2 5 K— B1 P— R 6 

4 - R — Kt4 R— R2 6 K — Ktl 

(obvWiously not R x P) 

6 • P — Kt7 

(threatening P — R7 ch) 

7 ' K— R2 

and I this, with careful handling, amounts to a draw. 

It— »n the actual game there happened (with omission of unnecessary 

mov/ves): 

' 1 P— Kt 6 K— R3 6 R— Q 8 ch K— B 6 

- 2 P— Kt7 ch K x P 7 R — KKt 8 K— Q7 

' 3 R — Kt7 ch K— B3 8 R — QR 8 R— B7 ch 

- 4 R — Kt 6 ch K— Q4 9 K — Kt4 P— Kt7 

' 5 R — Kt 8 K— Q5 10 R— R1 

(ob^ serv e that Black’s game is still not simple. If now 10 .... 
r -~B 8 ; 11R checks wins the pawn.) 


1.0 


• • • • 


K— K 6 
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If now the Rook checks up the file, the King will approach it 
until checks are exhausted, and P — Kt 8 will be unpreventable. 
Therefore, 

11 K — R3! R— K7 13 K— R2 P— R 6 ! 

12 R — KKtl K— B 6 and if this be captured, 

14 KxP R— K1 

creates a mating threat. 

Zugzwang, in a case like this, is something that cannot be 
organised; it is an effect of pressure and lack of space. Let it 
be emphasised that it is not peculiar to the endgame; it can occur 
in the earlier game, on those rare occasions when the entire defence 
concentrating on one point, becomes paralysed. Then moves have 
to be made which either allow the opponent to run amok in other 
parts of the board, or involve retreat. There are some historic 
occurrences in the records of Chess. Nimzovitch reduced Samisch 
to zugzwang in some 22 moves, and Alekhine, playing avenging 
Achilles, reduced the Hector of Chess to zugzwang in a game of 
comparable shortness (see p. 157). 

More typical is the collapse under pressure in the late game, 
when one side has greater control of space than the other. Thus 
Diagram 83 shows a possibility that arose in a game in which the 
author was Black and in which recognition of zugzwang is neces- 
sary to victory, direct attack being less satisfactory. 




Black to play 
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TECHNIQUE IN CHESS 

Thomas — Alekhine 



(If after R— B6 ch, K — K2, then R— B1 cutting off the Black 

King.) Nor does Black win by 1 R— B7 ch; 2 K — K3. If 

now 2 .... R— B1 (e.g.); 3 K — K2! Not 3 R — Kt4, R— R1 and 

P— R6, R7, R8, cannot be stopped. But 3 K — K2 threatens this, 
e.g.: 

3 R— B2 5 K— B1 P— R6 

4 R — Kt4 R— R2 6 K — Ktl 

(obviously not R x P) 

6 .... P— Kt7 

(threatening P— R7 ch) 

7 K— R2 

and this, with careful handling, amounts to a draw. 

In the actual game there happened (with omission of unnecessary 
moves): 


1 p- 

-Kt6 

K— R3 

6 R — Q8 ch 

K— B6 

2 P- 

-Kt7 ch 

KxP 

7 R — KKt8 

K — Q7 

3 R- 

-Kt7 ch 

K— B3 

8 R— QR8 

R— B7 ch 

4 R- 

-Kt6 ch 

K— Q4 

9 K — Kt4 

P— Kt7 

5 R- 

-Kt8 

K— Q5 

10 R— R1 


(observe that Black’s game is 

still not simple. 

If now 10 


R — B8; 11R checks wins the pawn.) 


10 .... K— K6 
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If now the Rook checks up the file, the King will approach it 
until checks are exhausted, and P — Kt8 will be unpreventable. 
Therefore, 

11 K — R3! R— K7 13 K— R2 P— R6! 

12 R— KKtl K— B6 and if this be captured, 

14 KxP R— K1 

creates a mating threat. 

Zugzwang, in a case like this, is something that cannot be 
organised; it is an effect of pressure and lack of space. Let it 
be emphasised that it is not peculiar to the endgame; it can occur 
in the earlier game, on those rare occasions when the entire defence 
concentrating on one point, becomes paralysed. Then moves have 
to be made which either allow the opponent to run amok in other 
parts of the board, or involve retreat. There are some historic 
occurrences in the records of Chess. Nimzovitch reduced Samisch 
to zugzwang in some 22 moves, and Alekhine, playing avenging 
Achilles, reduced the Hector of Chess to zugzwang in a game of 
comparable shortness (see p. 1 57). 

More typical is the collapse under pressure in the late game, 
when one side has greater control of space than the other. Thus 
Diagram 83 shows a possibility that arose in a game in which the 
author was Black and in which recognition of zugzwang is neces- 
sary to victory, direct attack being less satisfactory. 
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Black to play 
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Thus: 

1 .... R— QR6 2 Kt— B3 Kt— B2 

with the threat of Kt — Kt4. 

3 Kt— Ktl Kt— Kt4 

and White is movebound. On the other hand 

1 . . . . R — KR6 

is less satisfactory. 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— B2 4 R— Q3 

3 p — Q6 Kt— Kt4 

and White has more life than he need have been granted. Exchanges 
here would lead to a draw. 

A comparable position that occurred to the author (who was 
White), and is reprinted from the New Statesman, is Diagram 84. 
It is quite amusing because two Rooks are movebound in a most 

unusual way. 
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White to play 


1 P— Kt6 ch K— B3 
(to prevent K — Kt5) 

2 R— Q 1 P— Q6 

(in order to meet QR — K1 with R — Q5) 

3 RxP P— Kt3 5 R — K8! zugzwang. 

4 R— Q5 R(l) — Q2 


CHAPTER IV 


THE VARYING VALUES OF PIECES 


On first principles one would expect that, whereas in the early 
game the values of the pieces are made unstable by tactical vicissi- 
tudes, in the endgame they should be relatively stable. Yet there 
are surprises and disappointments galore to delight or distress 
those who make these easy assumptions. 

Thus no one will conduct his game in the belief that a Knight 
is more useful than a Rook in the endgame. Indeed, since a Rook 
can force mate and two Knights cannot, it is demonstrable that 
such a belief would be an absurdity. 

Yet Diagram 85 shows a situation where a Knight achieves more 
than a Rook. 

In this position. White to move can draw: 
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White to play and draw. 
Substitute Rook for Knight and 

White loses 


1 Kt— Q4 P— Kt7 2 Kt— K2 ch 

then captures one pawn and holds the other. Alternatively, 1 

P— B7 is met by Kt x KtP, holding the BP. 
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92 TECHNIQUE IN CHESS 

Now substitute, in the diagram position, a Rook. Even with 
the move this piece cannot stop these two pawns. Whichever it 
attacks from the rear can advance, or its companion can advance. 
Next move the rearmost one advances. 

If the Rook works laterally, similar play (e.g. 1 R — K3, P — Kt7 
(or B7); 2 R — Kt3 (or B3), P— B7 (or Kt7)). 

And if 

1 R— K1 ch K— B7 3 R— QKtl 

2 R— QB1 P— Kt7 

Now Black must be patient, not 3 P — B7; 4 R x P (with 

a pin), but 

3 K— K6 

This last variation brings to mind one type of situation where the 
principle that two pawns on the sixth defeat a Rook does not hold 
good. That is when the position of Kings is tactically relevant. 

Diagram 86 presents quite a sensational position from actual play. 

Keres — Eliskases 


86 (Noordwijk, 1938) 



Black to play and draw 


Black drew in the following way: 


93 

Observe that this extraordinary effect could only have been 
achieved with RP and KtP. If the pawns were not at the extreme 
wing there would be a point at which Black’s mating threat could 
be thwarted by a promotion with check. 

A subtlety of play is shown in Diagram 87. Here the mating 
threat is in a context which permits the capture of the pawns. 


87 Study by Sapero 



White to play and win 


1 R — Q2 ch K — Kt8 

(not R8 because of K — Kt3) 

2 K— B3 

Black now has a difficult choice. Best is 

2 K— B8 3 R— QR2 K— Q8 

(if 3 K — Kt8; 4 R — K2 creates zugzwang) 

4 K—Q3 K— B8 6 R— R1 ch K — Kt7 

5 K— K3 P— R7 7 R— Rl! 

and now the other pawn cannot advance because R x P will pin it. 
Consequently White has time for K — B3, etc. 

If. on move two, Black plays P — Kt7, the sequence is also subtle: 


1 .... 

2 K— B1 

3 K— Q1 

4 K — K1 

5 K— B1 


R — Kt3 ch 
R — KR3 
K— Q6 
K— K6 
K— B6 


6 K — Ktl 

7 K— R2 

8 K— Ktl 

9 K— B1 


R — Kt3 ch 
R— R3 ch 
R — Kt3 ch 


R — KR3, etc., 
draws. 


3 R — Q1 ch K — R7 4 R — KKtl with zugzwang. 

To return to the Knight, Diagram 85 shows him in a preferential 
position. He does not always show to such advantage. 

If you put a Knight on el , a hostile Bishop on e4 paralyses him. 
(One is apt to forget that during that period the Bishop is also tied 
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to a square, but only in the way that a slave driver has to stay by 
the slave.) Then the Knight seems a very ineffective piece. Yet 
there are very many positions where a Knight can do more than 
a Bishop. A Knight can help the promotion of a Rook’s pawn, 
where a Bishop being of the wrong colour (not the colour of the 
promotion square) cannot evict an occupying King. A propos of 
Bishops of the wrong colour, it must not be said dogmatically that 
the Bishop fails to help home a Rook’s pawn, working towards 
a square of the opposite colour. The rule so stated is too narrowly 
stated. I call the next diagram ‘The Exception that Improves the 
Rule’. (A much better statement than the conventional mistrans- 
lation of exceptio probat regulam .) 
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White to play and win 

White wins with 1 B — R7! momentarily blocking the pawn. But 
this gives the White King time to approach and gently to steer the 
Black King away. Observe that if the White King were further 
away than it is, for example if it were situated at h2, Black could 

still draw by 1 K — B3, threatening K — Kt4. This makes the 

Bishop move. If 2 B — Kt8, K — Kt3 draws. If 2 B — Ktl, 2 .... 
K — B2, threatening K — Ktl, forces 3 B — R7 and a repetition 
of the position and the play. It is, generally, true to say that 
when a Rook’s pawn is left the player who has a Knight is usually 
more fortunate than one who has a Bishop of the wrong colour. 
In the late middle game it frequently happens that a Knight 
proves more valuable than a Bishop because it can operate against 
pawns on diverse-coloured squares with great destructiveness. A 
simple case is presented in Diagram 89. Here the Knight wins 
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a pawn while the Bishop cannot even attack one. But observe 
the other aspect. Black to move can play B — B4. If now Kt x P, 
B — Q2 and the Knight is only extricated with difficulty. 


89 90 



White to move, wins a pawn. White cannot win 

Black to move, embarrasses 


the Knight 

Compare the position in Diagram 90. Here White cannot pre- 
vent the King from winning the pawn by K — Q3. If the Knight 
stood at K5, R5, Kt4 or Q4, it would be as effective as a pawn on 
Kt5 or Q5. In other words, the Knight must be behind the pawn 
in order to guarantee it against King capture. On the other hand, 
place in Diagram 90 a Bishop (instead of the Knight) on any square 
where it guards the pawn (R8, Kt7, Q7, K8), or behind the pawn, 
and the guard is permanent and effective. Also, what Knight 
action is comparable to that of a Bishop from a distance? Put 
a Bishop on hi, a pawn on a7, and the hostile King on c7. If the 
pawn is hostile to the Bishop, the Bishop stops it. If it is friendly 
the Bishop guarantees the promotion, keeping the King from b7. 

Contrast Diagram 91 . Here the Knight controls a field such that 
it captures the KP. Substitute for the Knight on g4 a Bishop on 
g5 and the pawn is defensible (by K— B2). 

Not for nothing have practical piayers assessed an exchange of 
Bishop for Knight as no loss. Frequently the Bishop is tactically 
superior, less frequently the Knight. Wins dependent on the 
superiority which is the Bishop’s greater range (13 squares against 
the Knight’s 8) must be discounted when one considers wins due 
to the fact that the Knight can operate on squares that one parti- 
cular Bishop cannot control. Diagram 92 shows the great power 
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of a Bishop when the lines are open to its action, especially in com- 
bination with a Queen. 

1 B — Kt4; 2 R — K1 , Q — Q4; 3 K — B2, B — B3 is unanswerable. 


91 



White cannot save the pawns 


92 (White) 



(Black) 

Black to play and win 


A Knight, be it noted, is also not useless on a diagonal. Visualise 
a Castled King (King side) with pawn having moved to g3 and no 
piece on g2. Then given a hostile Queen on e4 or d5 and a Knight 
on g5 or e5, mate is threatened at h3, or serious check at f3. 

Another pair of examples may be useful. Diagram 93, from a 
game in which the author was Black, shows how Knights can be 
mobilised into activity and aggression, rendering a Bishop helpless, 
to say nothing of embarrassing a Rook. The play was 9 


93 Grob — Abrahams (1948) 



Black to play 
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Kt— Q2; 10 0—0, P — KB3; 11 B — K3, 0—0; 12 BxB, KtxB; 
13 p — B4, Kt— B4; 14 R — B3, P— QKt4; 15 B — Kt3, Q— Kl; 
16 Kt — Bl, Kt — Q5; 17 R — K3, Q — B2, and Black wins a pawn. 


On the other hand, Diagram 94 shows a position where a Knight 
is quite helpless. Black has a pawn to the good, but loses through 

zugzwang. If, e.g. 1 P— QKt4; 2 P— R5. Then after pawn 

oves are exhausted, the Knight will fall. In Chess every dog has 
its day. Always the consideration of value as between Knight and 
Bishop is dependent on the particular position. 




Black to move, loses 


Diagram 95 shows a position where exchange of Bishop for 

Knight can wind up the game. 1 B x Kt ch followed by R — 

KR1 wins. If it is not played, then the Knight proves useful. 
(1 R — Rl; 2 Kt — Q1 sets up a defence.) 



Lupi — Abrahams (1946) 
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Quite often short-range tactical considerations cause a player to 
exchange a Bishop for a Knight. Before he does that operation 
let him consider whether it will leave the opponent in control of 
some field of action. Every player has been at some time in a 
position where he would give his kingdom for a Bishop rather than 
a horse. Every exchange calls for an assessment in which the valuer 
is assisted if he has an idea what operations can be carried out in 
the absence of the piece he is giving up. The Knight may have 
such power that it is desirable to eliminate him at all costs. Especi- 
ally a fianchetto pawn formation, or the open spaces behind ad- 
vanced centre pawns, give scope to hostile Knights, to say nothing 
of heavier pieces, if the defender is lacking one or more Bishops. 
On the other hand, you may have a position which offers no such 
openings to the opponent. Always the details of the particular 
position form the decisive factor. 

Apart from tactical points, if we wish to assess Knight against 
Bishop, certain considerations will show us that the difference is 
not a great one. 

First, in King, minor piece, and pawn endings with one pawn left, the 
defending minor piece, whether Knight or Bishop, can usually sacri- 
fice itself for the pawn, leaving the opponent without a mating force. 

Assessing the impeding power of the minor piece, we find posi- 
tions in which the Bishop is superior, and others in which the 
Knight is superior. Each can be found capable of stopping some 
pawn that the other could not cope with. A Knight can block 
the path of a Bishop, cutting it off from the pawn it seeks to cap- 
ture. A Bishop, on the other hand, may succeed in chasing the 
Knight off some crucial square or set of squares. But, as a general 
proposition, it is true to say that both King and Knight against 
King Bishop (or Knight) and pawn, and King and Bishop against 
Kng Bishop (or Knight) and pawn, are likely to be drawn. On 
the other hand, King Rook and pawn, against either Kng and 
Knight or King and Bishop, in a vast majority of cases win. Again, 
King and Rook against Kng and Bishop is usually a draw. King 
and Rook against King and Knight is regarded as a draw, unless 
the Knight is badly situated. Diagram 96, a fine study by Auerbach, 
is in point. 1 R — KKt6, Kt— Kl; 2 K — B5, Kt— Kt2 ch; 3 K — B6, 
KtxP ch; 4 K — B7, Kt— B5; 5 R — Kt7 ch, K— Rl; 6 R — Kt4, 
Kt— R6; 7 K — Kt6, K — Ktl; 8 K x P ch eventually wins the Knight. 
Diagram 97, by the same author, shows the limitation of the Knight, 
the shortness of its range. Here it is cleverly exploited by King, 
pawn, and Knight: 


THE VARYING 


96 Study by Auerbach 



White to play and win 
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97 Study by Auerbach 



White to play and win 


1 Kt— Q6 Kt— Kt2 

2 Kt— K4 Kt— Kl 

3 K— B8 Kt— Kt2 

4 K— K7 K— Ktl 

5 Kt— B6 ch K— Rl 


6 K— B7 Kt— B4 

7 Kt— K4 Kt— Kt2 

8 Kt— Q6 Kt— B4 

9 K — B8 wins. 


We know that, against a Rook, a Bishop is less likely to be 6 in 
angustis ’ than a Knight, less likely to be forced on to a line where 
it can be pinned. But there is quite a large number of positions 

in which the Bishop is restricted. 

Diagram 98 is a fairly easy case. 1 R — Kl forces 1 B — B4. 

Then 2 R— K8 ch, B— Bl; 3 R — Kt8, P— Kt4; 4 RxP, B— Q3; 
5 R — Q5, B — K2; 6 R— QR5 wins. 


98 



White to play and win 


100 TECHNIQUE IN CHESS 

The relatively great power of the Rook reduces the issue, B v Kt, 
into perspective. 

When one considers the power of the Rook, which in two moves 
can reach any square on the empty board from any other square, 
it is clear that the superiority of that piece to Bishop or Knight is 
in a different category from any superiority that Bishop may hold 
over Knight, and that the lesser differences cannot be the subject 
matter of any dogmatic pronouncement. 1 

Consider that a Rook and pawn can even defeat Bishop and 

Knight together if the Rook can attack, in one move, the Bishop 

and the Knight on differently coloured squares. E.g. a Rook 

moves to c6, forking, as it were, a Bishop on c5 and a Knight on 

a6. If Kings and pawns are out of the field, one piece will fall. 2 * 

As to the earlier game, Steinitz said that he wanted a Knight 

established on Q6. Who would not give a Bishop in exchange for 

such a force? But an attack would have to be serious indeed 
before one gave a Rook for it. 

In the endgame the relevant limitations of a Knight are clearer, 
so that a player with an unpromising Knight will be reluctant to 
make the heavy exchanges that constitute transition to an ending. 
Thus you have six pawns against your opponent’s six (yours on 
a2, b2, c2, f2, g2, h2, his on the corresponding squares). You have a 
Bishop on K2, he has a Knight on KB3. Your Rook is on Kl, his 
on Ql, then you are not wrong to offer exchanges with R-—Q1 
(I do not say that that is the best move), but he would be unwise to 
make the exchange. Probably the outcome would be a draw, but 
Black’s task would be heavier. Were his Knight and his King, how- 
ever, better developed than yours, he might welcome the exchange. 

^ A realistic study by Havasi shows how, given a pawn superiority, 

a Bishop exploits the weakness of a Knight: 7K,16,3p4,4ktlPl,7k,P7,7B. 

„ 1 Kt x p ; 2 B x P (controlling the Knight’s field), 2 

?~ R4 ’ ^ 4 ** — ^ 5 > Kt — B5; 5 B — B7, again in control, 

and the Knight can do nothing about the Rook’s pawn. 

A companion piece by the same composer shows the difficult task of 
two Knights reducing the Bishop: 16,Kt2b4,8,K2Kt4,pPk5,16. 
lKt-Kt5ch, K — Kt7; 2 Kt x P, B x Kt; 3 Kt— Kt4. 

* Blsl ? op ^feats 2 .... B— B1 the Knight develops from R3 

to Q7, then the other Knight moves to B5, shielding -the pawn. 

2 Of course there are a great many positions where a Bishop can do 

more work than a Rook. Everything depends on the configuration and 
scope. Here is a position where a Bishop wins the exchange very easily 

* u 1 >. 2 P 2b2 > 8, 4B3, 4B 1 PI , PP3P1P, 1 R4K1 . 

riS 85 / W ^ te wins . exchange. If Black plays R — Kl, to pre- 
vent B — K6, then B — Kt6 is of equal effect. 
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When one side has a pawn to the good, the Bishop is frequently 
a better ally and a stronger opponent. But do not underestimate 
the power of a Knight to stop a pawn from promotion. 

Diagram 99 shows how it can be done. The simple feature is 
revealed as follows: 

1 Kt— Q2 ch K— K7 2 Kt— K4 

threatening the pawn. If the pawn promotes to Queen Kt — Kt3 
forks the King and Queen. 

If 

1 . . . . K— K8 2 Kt— B3 ch 

and settles on KR2. Observe how difficult that makes the King’s 
approach; e.g. K3 is taboo because of the fork at g4. 


99 100 



White to play and draw White to play and draw 


The movement is, however, one of delicacy. White must not 

play 1 Kt — K3 ch. There would follow 1 K — K7; 2 Kt — B5, 

contemplating the fork at g3. 

But this is thwarted by 2 .... K — B6; 3 Kt — Q4 ch, K — Kt5; 
4 Kt — B2, K — B5, and the Knight is helpless. 

We have already seen that a Knight can operate against two 

joined pawns. 

Diagram 100 shows a possibility that may surprise many. White 
draws by 1 Kt — B3 followed by Kt — K2. E.g.: 

1 Kt— B3 P— R6 2 Kt— K2 

and occupies g3. 
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If 

1 . . . . P— Kt6 3 Kt— Ktl 

2 Kt— K2 P— Kt7 

holds everything. 

Observe that if the Knight were on R3 instead of R4, it could 
not save the game, because it could not strike at g3 and gl on the 
second move. 

1 Kt— B2 P— Kt6 2 Kt— K3(K1 or Q4) P— R6 

From R2 on the other hand it can stop the pawns. Also from 
Kt4 — viz.: 

1 Kt— Q3 P— R6 3 Kt— R1 

2 Kt— B2 P— R7 

If 

1 . . . . P— Kt6 2 Kt— B4 

and settles on R3. 1 

The next Diagram (101) is an ending by Grigorieff which is a very 
instructive study in Knight-paths. 


101 Study by Grigorieff 



White to play and draw 

The first move is 

4 

1. Kt— B7 

(not Kt — Kt6, which leads nowhere) 

1 The importance of the Knight’s power to control an advancing pawn 
makes itself felt in the middle game — and in the stages of transition to 
the endgame. Thus in the position 16,PK6,2Kt2rpl,2R5,r6k, 16, White 
can allow exchange of Rooks. Then King and RP will hold the opposing 
Rook and the Knight will attend to the pawn. Thus: 

1 R — QR4, R— B3 ch; 2 K — Kt5, R x R; 3 Kt x R, P— Kt5; 4 P— R7, 
R— Bl; 5 Kt— B3, P— Kt6; 6 Kt— K2, P— Kt7; 7 K — Kt6, draws. 
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If 

1 .... P — R6 3 Kt— Q4ch 

2 Kt— Kt5 P— R7 

Observe, now, how many squares the Knight controls in the King’s 

field. 

If 

3 K— K5 4 Kt— B2 

and the King cannot cross the Queen’s file. It is as if an invisible ray 

were guarding the access. If 3 K — K6; 4 Kt — Kt3 has a similar 

effect. The King cannot cross via d3 or e2 and dl. So he must 
move via f2, el, dl to c2, by which time the White King has arrived, 

and this is so in the case of 3 .... K — B7. 

If he does not wish to save a move (or does not see how to 
save a move in that unobvious way) something quite pretty can 
happen. 

3 Kt — Q4 ch K— K6 7 K— Q4 K— B7 

4 Kt— Kt3 K— B7 8 Kt— R1 ch K — Kt7 

5 K— K6 K— K8 9 K— Q3 KxKt 

6 K— Q5 K— Q8 10 K— B2 stalemate. 

This kind of ending is a feature of King chases when the attack- 
ing King ends its course on the Rook’s file. 

To return to the diagram position. Suppose that Black decides 
to use his King earlier, the play is instructive. 

1 Kt— B7 K— K5 3 K— K5 K— B5 

2 Kt— Kt5 K— Q6 4 Kt— R3 ch 

and this Knight cannot be eliminated from the defence. 

If 

4 K — Kt6 6 Kt— Q4 

5 Kt— Kt5 K — Kt5 still stopping the pawn! 

6 K— B5 8 Kt— R3 Da capo. 

7 Kt— B2 K— B6 

An interesting defect in the Knight’s powers is shown in Diagram 
102. Here Black, to move, loses. Simple is: 


l • • • • 


P— R7 


2 Kt — Kt3 mate. 
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Less simple is 

1 . . . . K— R7 3 Kt— B 1 P— R7 

2 Kt— K2 K— R8 4 Kt— Kt3 mate. 

But White to move cannot force this. 

If 

1 Kt— K2 P— R7 

draws immediately. 

If 1 Kt — Kt3 ch, K — R7, and the Knight may wander away 
where it likes, but (if Black has not availed himself of P — R7) 
it will always return to Kt3 with check, which is useless. In other 
words, a Knight cannot lose a move. 

102 103 Study by Bron 



White to move, draws 


This interesting fact is beautifully exploited in Diagram 103, 
a study by the Czech composer Bron. 

The first manoeuvre is a slight triangulation. 

1 K— B7 Kt— R3ch 

(if 1 P — R3 we reach more quickly a position which occurs 

in the main play later) 

2 K— B8 Kt— Ktl 3 Kt— Kt4 P— R3 

(if Kt — R3, not 4 Kt x Kt, but 4 Kt — K5 with mate next move) 

4 K— B7 K— R2 5 Kt— K5 K— R1 

Here we have the problem. If the King were now at R2, Kt— Kt6 
would force Black to move and lose. Unhappily, the Knight 
cannot force this denouement because he cannot lose a move. 
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But a King can lose a move! By triangulation, as we have seen. 
We must therefore place the Knight where it covers all exits, bring 
the King out for a triangulation, then return it and start again, 
having lost a move. 

6 Kt— B4 K— R2 8 Kt— K8 K— R2 

7 Kt— Q6 K— R1 9 K— K6 

(the exits of the King and Knight being closed) 

9 .... K— R1 11 K— Q7 K— R1 

10 K— Q6 K— R2 12 K— K6 

(‘Operation Triangulation’ completed) 

12 .... K— R2 15 Kt— K6 K— R1 

13 K — B7 K — R1 16 Kt — B8 zugzwang . 

14 Kt— B7 K— R2 

When the dominant force is King, Rook and Bishop against King 
and Rook, there are more chances of victory than there are with 
King, Rook and Knight against King and Rook. 

One ‘set-up’, however, is technically important. (Diagram 104.) 
That combination of Knight and Rook against a King in the 
comer is quite paralysing, and Rook and Bishop can very rarely 
organise so terrible a mating threat. (Note that a similar terror 
would exist if the White Rook were on the seventh rank, instead 
of the seventh file.) 
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Black to play. What result? 


Black cannot extricate himself with an offer of exchanges at g7 
because then R — R1 ch forces mate. He is driven to the back row, 
and with R — f8 he can force the White Rook to g6. Then he has 
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a resource. The Rook endeavours to sacrifice itself with checks, 
leaving stalemate. Were the White King able to reach g6, this 
process would fail, because check on g5 would be met by KxR. 
But, with g6 occupied, Black can cheerfully (but carefully) check. 
(1 .... R— Rl; 2 K — B3, R — KB1; 3 R — KKt6, R— B1 ch; 

4 K— Q4, R — B5 ch! — not R — Q1 ch.) 

Incidentally, a Knight in combination with a Bishop can, as is 
known, force mate. 

From any position, by using Bishop, Knight and King as an edge 
to the board (e.g. King on d4, Bishop on e4, Knight on f 3, opposing 
King on e6), one can coerce the King to the real edge of the board 
and gently muster him to the comer controlled by the Bishop. 
One aims at a position like the following: 4k3, 8, 4K3, 5Kt2, 7B, 24. 
Then if White is to move: 

1 B — Kt5 K— B1 6 Kt— K7 K— Rl 

2 B— K7 ch K — Ktl 7 Kt— Kt6 ch K— R2 

3 K— B6 K— R2 8 Kt— B8 ch K— Rl 

4 K— B7 K— Rl 9 B— B6 mate. 

5 B — Kt5 K— R2 

Mate with two Bishops is much easier and needs no treatment. 
No one need be ashamed at having difficulty in forcing mate 
with Bishop and Knight against King within a reasonable number 
of moves. A slight inaccuracy can add half a dozen moves to the 
solution all too easily. 

Combinations resulting in mate are easier, given the imagination 
that sees them, than are long technical processes. 

The next diagram (number 105) is a study showing a neat exploita- 
tion of the combined power of Bishop and Knight. White ignores 
Black’s operations, while he organises a mate. 1 B — K2, K — Kt2 ch; 
2 K — Kt2, B— Q5; 3 Kt— Kt3, BxKt; 4 Kt— R5 ch, K— Rl; 

5 Kt— B6, B — B6; 6 B — R6, P— Kt4; 7 K — B3, and via Kt4, etc., 
to QB8. This study constitutes, also, a rather striking example of 
a win with Bishops of opposite colour . 

Diagram 106 shows a brilliant ‘save’ by Knight against Bishop. 

1 K — Q5, K — Q2; 2 P — R4 threatens to free the Knight. 2 

P— R4; 3 K — B4, K — B3; 4 Kt— B7, K x Kt; 5 K — Kt5, B — Kt3; 

6 K — R6 wins the pawn or achieves stalemate. 

Another interesting combination of Knight and Rook is shown 
in Diagram 107. They achieve a perpetual check. 

1 Kt— B6 ch K— B1 2 Kt— R7 ch K— K1 or Ktl 
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105 Study by Ratner 106 Study by Mattison 



White to play and win White to play and draw 


107 108 Abrahams — Christoffel ( 1 946) 



White to play and draw White to play 


3 Kt — B6 ch, etc. 

The King dare not move to h8. 

Diagram 108 shows how this power can be used in a middle 
game to liquidate a difficult position into a draw. If he wishes 
White can play 1 Q x P ch, P x Q; 2 Kt— B6 ch, K— Bl; 3 Kt— R7 ch, 
K— Kl; 4 Kt— B6 ch, etc. 

Given a Rook each, if a choice of extra minor pieces were offered, 
the offeree would be well advised to choose the Bishop. We have 
seen a position where Rook and Knight constitute a fatal attack. 
But this is a feature of comer-of-the-board play. In the middle 
Knight and Rook operate less forcefully than Rook and Bishop. 

Let it not be assumed that Rook and Bishop always win against 
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Rook. The test is whether the defending King can be driven to 
the side of the board and kept there long enough for the attacker 
to achieve the framework of the winning attack. 

Classical is the Philidor position (Diagram 109), of which Lasker 
says that the only difficulty is how to bring it into being. And it 
must be brought into being with the right player having the 
move. 

Black to move can relieve all pressure by checks, and so draw. 
White to move must be very exact. Not, e.g. B — B6 or B — K6, 

because of 1 R — Q2 ch, a type of sacrifice often available to 

a Rook. 


109 Study by Philidor 



White to play, wins. 
Black to play, draws 


Best play is as follows: 

1 R— B8 ch R— K1 2 R— B7 R— K7 

(so as to be able to check on a Black square if the Bishop moves) 

. 3 R — KKt7 

(causing the Black Rook to alter its position) 

3 R— K8 5 B — Kt3 

4 R — Kt7 R — QB8 (the point of move three) 

5 R— B6 7 B— Q5 R — QB6 

6 B— K6 R— Q6ch (if 7 . . . . K— Bl; 8 

R — QR7 wins) 


8 R— Q7 ch K— Bl 

(if 8 ... . K— Kl; 9 R — KKt7 wins) 
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9 R — KB7 K — Ktl 11 R — Kt4 

10 R — Kt7 ch K — Bl (threatening B — K6 ch) 

11 .... K— Q1 13 B— K6 (or R6) ch K— Q1 

12 B — B4 K — Bl 14 R — Kt8 ch forces mate. 

This pretty study, incidentally, is not the only important research 

into Chess conducted by the famous French eighteenth-century 
musician. He also contributed to the theory of Queen against 
Rook and pawn, and gave his name to an opening Defence and 
to a neat process of smothered mate. 1 

To return to our sheep, an interesting set of data derives from 
Szen (working on Philidor’s position). 

Put the Black King on e8, White King on e6, White Rook on b6, 
White Bishop on e5, and Black Rook on d2. This is, in effect, the 
Philidor position. Now move the Black King to d8 (the same 
colour as the Bishop’s diagonal) and the Black Rook to c2. This 
is drawn, because when the White King moves to d6 it interferes 
with the action of the Bishop. Let the reader experiment. How- 
ever, move the whole position further left, White King on d6, 
Rook on a6. Bishop on d5, Black King on c8. Rook on b2. 
Then White wins, notwithstanding the colour of the King’s square. 
Thus: 

1 R— R8 ch R— Ktl 4 R— B8 ch K— R2 

2 R— R7 R — Kt8 5 R— R8 ch K — Kt3 

3 R — KB7 K— Ktl 6 R — Kt8 wins the Rook. 

Here the determinant is the accidental circumstance that the 

Black King is too near the edge of the board. This is the kind of 
feature that makes rules impossible to draft. 

Very hard, also, is the play of Rook and pawn against Bishop 
and pawn. A study by Emanuel Lasker shows all the difficulties. 
(Diagram 110.) An exhaustive analysis is beyond the scope of 
this volume, but the main play is as follows: 

1 This last, called Philidor’s legacy (but possibly due to Deschapelles 
the eighteenth-nineteenth-century expert on board and card games), calls 
for a Queen on the diagonal leading to the defending King (say on g8). 
Place Black Rook on f8, Black pawns on g7, h7. White’s Knight has 
just captured at f7. There follows: 1 Kt — R6 d ch, K — Rl; 2 Q — Kt8 ch, 
RxQ; 3 Kt — B7 mate. This is an important feature to be remembered 
when King side attacks are impending. ‘Smothered mates’, be it re- 
marked, are not the monopoly of Knights. Such a mate inflicted by a 
Bishop is seen in Diagram 161 on p. 159. 
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110 Study by Lasker 



White to play and win 


1 R — KR8 

B— B4 

3 K — Kt2 

K — Kt4 

2 R— R4 ch 

B — Kt5 

(K — B4 compromises the 



Bishop) 


4 K — Kt3 

B— B4 

7 R— K8 

K— B3 

5 R— R8 

B — Kt3 

8 K— B4 


6 R — KB 8 

B— K5 



(the purpose of 

previous moves 

is becoming clear. White wants 

his King at K5) 




8 .... 

B — Kt7 

10 K— K5 

B— K5 

9 R— QR8 

K— B2 

11 R — R7 ch 

K— K1 

(Black is trying to achieve a position where the sacrifice of Rook 


for Bishop and pawn will leave a draw. Against this, White’s aim 
is to drive the Black King to the QKt file or KB file, so that when 
the Rook captures at its Q5 and is exchanged, White will have 
a winning ending.) 

12 K— K6 K— Q1 14 R— R8 ch K — Kt2 

13 K— Q6 K— B1 15 R — KKt8 

(aiming at QB5 while the King is cut off). 

15 B — B6 18 R — QB5 any 

16 R — Kt3 B — K5 19 R x P and wins. 

17 R—QB3 B — Kt7 

A special weakness, and at times a saving grace, of Bishops is 
that two opposing ones may find themselves unable to attack each 
other. They operate each in a different diocese, and ignore each 
other. One position has been seen (Diagram 105) in which a 
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Bishop must move about irrelevantly while the opposing Bishop, 
Knight and King construct a mating net. 

But frequently the neutrality of two Bishops to each other’s 
affairs is an advantage to the lesser force. Very many games 
in which there is an advantage of one, even two, pawns are 
drawn because the surviving pieces are Bishops of opposite 
colour. Diagram 111 is typical. Obviously Black, with pawn 
advantage, cannot achieve anything against a Bishop settled on 
e4 and King on g2. 



Whoever has the move can 

only draw 


Moreover, let the reader add a Black pawn on e5. Black now 
has two pawns to the good, and what can he achieve? 

Add a further Black pawn, say on a7, then after laborious pre- 
parations, manoeuvring of the Black King down to f4 and the Black 
Bishop to b8, a breaking up process might start with a7 — a6. But 
the win would be exceedingly difficult. 

On the other hand, if the diagram were altered by the moving of 
the central banks of pawns one square up the board, Black pawns 
at b7,c6,d5, White Pawns at b6,c5,d4, then Black, to move, 
would win and if it were White to move Black could still win be- 
cause, before White could organise any captures. Black would be 
capturing and eventually would be left with an extra pawn on 
each of two separate sectors of the board. The truth of the matter 
is that Bishops of opposite colour do not guarantee a draw if there 
are weaknesses in the position, or in the pawn structure, that lend 
themselves to exploitation by pressure on both flanks. 
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The next two diagrams show wins achieved by the author where 

there were Bishops of opposite colour. 

Diagram 112 shows a position reached in 1938. Black need not 

have been allowed to win, but inferior play by the opponent made 
it possible. Observe that Black is actually a pawn down, having 
sacrificed a pawn in order to bring his King into an aggressive 

position. 


112 (1938) 



White to play, should draw 


The play was: 
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9 .... 

K — Kt5 

10 K— B5 
(not good) 


10 

P— R3 

14 K— B5 

P — QR4 

11 B— B6 

KxP 

15 KxP 

P— R5 

12 B— Q5 

K — Kt5 

16 K— Q4 

B— B4 ch 

13 K — Kt6 

B— B1 

17 K— Q3 

K — Kt6 wins. 

A few observations are to be made: 

1 . If one can put the defending Bishop out of 

play or force its 


loss and be left with a pawn or pawns, one wins. 

2. It is usually necessary to have threats, however distant, on 
more than one part of the board, in order to be able to coerce the 
defending Bishop. 

3. The diagram position could easily have been drawn by White, 
had he seen the possibilities. 

1 B — K6 is correct. Then play the King to the centre. If Black 
blockades at b4, which he can only do by letting the KP fall, White 
can afford P — B5! guarding the all-important b3, and now Black 
is in danger! To put the Bishop out of play at a4 was a major 
concession and totally unnecessary. 

But there are positions whose exploitation is not mediated by bad 
play on the part of the opponent. Such is that in Diagram 113 reached 
by the author against no less a defender than the late W. Winter. 


1 B— K6 

(observe that this defends the pawn on a2, because if K x P; 2 P — B5!, 
P x P; 3 P — Kt4 ch, and the tables are turned) 


l • • • « 

B— Q7 

2 K— K2 
(not the best) 

2 

** • • • • 

B — Kt5 


(a good example of blockade) 


3 B— Q7 

KxP 

5 P— Kt4 

4 B— R4 

K — Kt7 

(indifferent) 

5 • • • • 

K— B6 

8 K— B5 B — Kt2 

6 K— K3 

B— K2 

9 K— K4 

7 K— K4 

B— B3 


(a feature is now discernible, if K- 

-Kt6, P— K5!) 



Black to play and win 

At an early stage Winter had allowed pawns to fall, relying on 
the Bishops-of-opposite-colour ending for a draw. But Black is in a 
position to win the defending Bishop and be left with a pawn. There 
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happened: 53 ... . P— Kt6; 54 P x P, P— R6; 55 B — Ktl, P— K4 ch; 
56 K x P, K — Kt5; 57 B — R2, K — B6; 58 P— Kt4, K — Kt7 and wins. 

Before the reader moves to other topics, a further remark on 

Bishops of opposite colour is worth making. 

If you have defensive ideas, obviously the best formation is 

with pawns untouchable by the opposing Bishop, i.e. on squares 

of another colour as in Diagram 114. But the aggressive position 

is with pawns on the same squares as the hostile Bishop, inhibiting 

his movements. Diagram 114 is in point. Black plays 1 

B — Q4. If 2 P — R3, K — B5 and on to Kt6. If 2 P — Kt3, P — B5! 
is decisive. 

Theoretically, when opposing Bishops are active on the same 
colour, then the side with a pawn to the good should have better 



Black to play, wins White to play and win 

chances than in the case of Bishops of opposite colour. Certainly, 
the draw is not so easily demonstrable. But those wins that 
occur usually involve difficult play. The obvious difficulty is 
that one player has to prevent his opponent from sacrificing the 
Bishop for the pawn, and a determined sacrificer, like an assassin 
with a taste for suicide, is almost unthwartable. 

Clearly success is more likely when the pawn is far advanced 
than when it has a long way to go. But even after far advance, 
victory is a rarity. How it can come about is shown in a position 
published a century ago by Centurini (Diagram 1 1 5). The process is: 

1 B— K8 B— Q8 3 B— B4 

2 B — Kt5 B— R4 

and cuts the Bishop off with B — B7. 


i 
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This seems easy enough, but how delicate the threads are on 

which victory hangs is shown by a slight alteration. Diagram 1 1 6, 

a study from the same period by Horowitz and Kling, shows a 
position producing only a draw. 


Study by Horowitz 
116 and Kling 



White to play, can only draw 


1 B— K8 B— Q8 2 B — Kt5 B— R4 

produces nothing. 

Therefore (here the composers restore the original) 

2 B — Kt6 B— R5 

How else to get the White Bishop to d7? 

3 B — R5 K— K4 

(not 3 K — K3; 4 B — K8 followed by B — Q7 ch) 

4 B — Kt4 K— Q3 

and the cut-off is no longer possible. 

Die slightness of the difference between the two positions is 
quite fascinating. In Diagram 115 the attacking Bishop has one 
more square for play on the side occupied by the Black King than 
it has in Diagram 114. That one square is decisive. 

Before we move from the light pieces to the heavier pieces, the 
reader should consider the final claim to superiority of Bishops to 

rp ^ ^ or two Bishops, can force mate. 

Two Knights cannot. That is not to say that two Knights cannot 

mate. They can. Put Kings on g6 (White) and g8 (Black). Knights 
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on e5 and e7 (giving check). If the Black King is obliging enough 
to go to h8, Kt— f7 gives mate. 

But that cannot be forced. Set up the position: White King on 
g6, Black King on h8, White Knight on e7. This position is stale- 
mate. White cannot bring it about and play round with the other 
Knight. He could only have forced this position into being if the 
last move K — h8 had been inevitable, i.e. if there had been a Knight 
on d7, e6 or h7; namely, not one that can go straight to f7. 

But place a Black pawn on a7. Now the second Knight has 
time to manoeuvre itself to f7. In other words, King and two 
Knights cannot force mate against a lone King: but King and two 
Knights can force mate in some circumstances against King and 
pawn. Obviously, to force a mating net against a player who has 
a pawn is pretty difficult. One of the Knights has to employ itself 
blockading the pawn, stopping it from moving and from either 
promoting or forcing its own capture. 

A century of research has investigated the possibilities, and the 
great Russian composer Troitski has done much to the working 
out of the conditions in which the process is available. 

For the purposes of a relatively elementary work a full survey 
is out of the question. But one diagram (117) shows a compara- 
tively easy instance, and, from it, the method can be seen in action. 


117 Study by Troitski 



White wins, whoever has the move 


If it be White’s move the main line of play is: 

1 Kt— Q3 ch K— R7 4 K — Kt3 P— B6 

2 Kt— K2 P— B5 5 Kt— K1 (or Kt4) P— B7 

3 Kt— B3 ch K— R8 6 Kt— B2 mate. 
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If it be Black’s move: 


1 ... 

• 

K- 

-B8 

7 Kt(B4) — Q3 P- 

-B5 

2 K- 

-B3 

K— Q8 

8 K — Kt3 P- 

-B6 

3 Kt- 

— B2 

K- 

-B8 

9 Kt— QB4 P- 

-B7 

4 Kt- 

— K3 

K- 

-Kt8 

1 0 Kt— Q2 ch K- 

-R8 

5 Kt- 

— B4 

K- 

-B8 

1 1 Kt— Kt4 P = 

=Q 

6 Kt— QKt2 

K- 

-Kt8 

12 Kt — B2 mate. 



In this it will be seen that the blockading Knight is helping, 
even from its fixed position, to keep the Black King from freedom 
and is near enough to come quickly into the mating complex. 

Theoretically, there are a large number of positions in which 
King and one Knight can muster the opposing King to the edge 
of the board, then to the corner, and, at that stage, a blockading 
Knight can abandon the blockade of the pawn and hurry across 
to help in the mate. The undertaking can be of such great diffi- 
culty that it belongs to the field of vision rather than to the methods 
that are technique. 1 

When the larger pieces are in play the operations are tactical 
rather than technical. But there are some features of Rooks, 
Queens, etc., that should be known. 

Thus Philidor has given us a better legacy than the smothered mate 
in his researches into King and Queen against King, Rook and pawn. 

The position in Diagram 1 1 8 is only a draw because White can 
do nothing to prevent the Rook from oscillating between c6 and e6. 

This method of defence is obviously available with all pawns 
except the Rook’s pawn. (In that case, however, there is the com- 
pensating advantage that the Queen can operate only from one 
side; but then, it is better for the defence if the pawn is on a6 rather 
than a7.) 

From Diagram 118 move the pieces one or more squares down 
the board and the position need no longer be a draw (Diagram 1 19). 
The process is that the Queen gets behind the King and eventually 
drives it between the two squares on which the Rook operates. 

Thus: 


1 Q— B7 ch 


K— B3 


will arrive 


1 It adds to the margin of draw which characterises Chess, that a player 
may be able so to exchange and sacrifice as to leave his opponent with 
two Knights to the good and no win. Three Knights, incidentally, can 
defeat one Knight. This comes about when the pawn promotes to Knight 
in order to check and fork. This has occurred in tournament play. 
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118 119 



White to play, can only draw White to play and win 


2 Q— QR7 R— Q4 ch 7 Q— B8 ch K— Q4 

3 K— K4 R — K4 ch 8 Q— Q7 R — B5 ch 

4 K— B4 R — QB4 9 K— B5 R— B4 

5 Q— K7 R— K4 10 K— B6 

6 Q— Q8 R — B4 

and the Rook must leave its moorings. However, even if White 
allow Black to manoeuvre down the board, to reach the position in 
Diagram 120 he should still win. For this position, which for so 
long was thought to be a draw, has now been shown a win for White. 


120 



White to play and win 


1 Q— Kt3 R— K8 

(other file moves endanger the Rook because of checks) 
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2 Q— Kt2 ch K— Q8 4 Q— B3 R— Q7 

3 K — B3 R — K7 5 Q — B4 zugzwang. 

(If K — K8; 6 Q— B1 ch, R— Q8; 7 Q— K3 ch, etc.) 

Care must be taken to avoid the situation with the White King 
on its back row, say at dl, with the Rook at c2 or e2, pawn at d3 
and Black King behind the pawn, and the White Queen at large. 
This is rather a tricky draw. A possible development with the ad- 
vanced pawn is the following danger: 

White King at KB2, Queen at Q4, Black King at QKt6, Rook 
at QB8, and pawn at Q6. Black plays P — Q7, and it cannot be 
captured because of the pin. There are numerous situations in 
which a pawn is defended by a Rook indirectly, because the cap- 
ture results in a pin. It should also be added that a well-advanced 
pawn with a Rook behind it holds a Queen. (The extreme case 
is a pawn at the seventh, holding the Queen tied to the back line.) 

For the benefit of those readers to whom the Philidor study 
(with some analysis due to the Frenchman, Cheron) appears hard, 
it must be made clear that Queen and King against Rook and 
King must win, except in very special cases. 

The win is not easy. Diagram 121 shows one difficulty. If 

1 K— K6 R — B3 ch! 

So the King must play K— Kt6. Now 1 R — Kt2 ch, 

drawing the King to R6. 


121 



White to play 


Afterwards the Queen has to drive the King from the back row 
and so manoeuvre as to make the Rook part from its mooring and 
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allow itself to be won by the King-Rook fork, at the end of a series 
of checks. An amusing position consists in a study by Ponziani 
(Diagram 122) showing one of the special cases. 

122 Study by Ponziani 


Black to play and draw 



1 . . . . R— R2 ch; 2 K — Kt2, R — Kt2 ch; 3 K — B3, R— B2 ch; 
and it is clear that White cannot cross the K file. 4 K — Kt4, 
R — Kt2 ch; 5 K — B5, R— B2 ch; 6 K — Kt6, R — Kt2 ch. And 
now if 7 K — B6, R — Kt3 ch; and if 7 K — R6, R— R2 ch, in each 
case uncapturable. 

And now let us take the normal case (that can be won), Diagram 
123. This is quite hard. The technique is to keep the King from 
those squares on the back row that are most favourable. 


123 



White to play and win 
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1 Q — R8 is as good an approach as any. If 1 R— Bl, 

the Queen can obtain a series of checks which will ultimately enable 
K— K6 and an easy mate (e.g. 2 Q — Kt7 ch, K— Kl; 3 Q— Kt8 ch, 
K — K2; 4 Q — B7 ch, K — Kl; 5 K — K6, and mate follows). Accord- 
ingly, the Rook is better advised to go down the file, say 1 
R — B8. 

Then a possible sequence is: 


2 Q— R3 ch K— B2 

3 Q— QKt3 ch K — Kt2 

4 Q— Kt3 ch K— B2 

5 Q— R4 R — QR8 

6 Q— QB4 ch K — Kt2 

7 K— B5 R— R4 ch 


8 K— K6 

9 Q — KB4 

10 K— K7 

11 Q— -B7 ch 

12 K— K8 

13 K— B8 


And there is no further stalemate resource. 


R — KKt4 
R — Kt3 ch 
R—KR3 
K— R1 
R — KKt3 


This particular way of playing it is copied from an actual game, 
and seems quite clumsy. 


There are innumerable variations in this study, including forking 
threats on the KKt and KR files. Suffice it to say: 

1 . That Queen against Rook constitutes a win, not a draw. 

2 . The technique is to separate the King and Rook. 

3 . The edging ranks and files can, for a long time, be advanta- 
geous to the defender because of the resources by way of stalemate. 

The decisive factor is the long-range checking power of the 
Queen. 


With the Queen we enter a realm where the scope of the tactician 

is so great that technique seems trivial and unhelpful. Yet a few 

observations on the Queen’s power and the limits of her power 

can furnish a useful corrective to the natural tendency to overvalue. 

A Queen is not materially equivalent to two Rooks. A simple 

test is that if a Queen attacks a pawn, a Queen can defend it 

completely. If two Rooks attack a pawn, the Queen cannot 
defend it. 

Yet a Queen can, in the proper setting, draw against Queen and 
Rook, even against two Queens (Diagram 1 24). The King cannot 
escape from the checks at c3 and el . 

But given only little mobility, Queen and Rook can extricate 
the King from check. Contrast two positions. 

First, place the White King on QR1, Queen on KR2, Rook on 

QKtl. A Black Queen checking on the squares d4, dl, a4, gives 
perpetual check. 
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124 125 



Drawn game White wins 


Second, Diagram 125. Here White gets out of check. The pro- 
cess involves the changing of places, Queen with Rook. 

1 R— B2 

(K— R1 and K — R2 are of no avail) 

1 . . . . Q— Kt5 ch 8 Q— B2 Q— Kt4 ch 

2 Q — Kt2 Q— K8 ch 9 K— B1 Q— B8 ch 

3 K— R2 Q— R4 ch 10 Q— Q1 Q— B5 ch 

4 Q— R3 Q— Q4 ch 1 1 Q— Q2 Q— B8 ch 

5 Q—Kt3 Q— R4 ch 1 2 K— B2 Q— B4 ch 

6 K— Kt2 Q — K4ch 13 K— Q1 Q— B8 ch 

7 R— B3 Q— K7 ch 14 Q— K1 

and even if this were not itself check, it would terminate the checks. 

Of the resources of the Queen when there is any material on the 
board that can be compromised. Diagram 126, reached by the 
author, is a good illustration. Materially, White is better off, but 
his move 87 R — B4 (the fact that it was the 87th is explanatory) 
surprisingly loses. After 

87 .... Q— R6 ch 88 K— Q5 

loses by 

88 .... Q— Q6 ch 89 K— B5 

(R — Q4 allows mate at b5) 

» 

89 .... P— Kt3ch 91 R— Q4 Q— B6ch 

90 RxP Q— K6ch 92 R— B4 Q— K4ch 

wins a Rook. 
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123 

It should be added that Mieses was avenged by the late Landau, 
at the same tournament, against whom the author failed, some- 
how, to draw with King and two Knights against King and Queen. 
It is matter for argument whether that force is adequate. 

By way of contrast it happens frequently that the Queen proves 
less of a force than might be expected. She gets pinned, or cap- 
tured, when the King is ‘stabbed in the back’, or she gets cut off 
from important squares, or gets herself, as the composers say. 


Mieses — Abrahams 

126 (1939) 127 



White to play Black to play and win 


‘dominated’. From the early game (as played by the author in 
1923) here is an example. 

1 p — K4 P— Q4 4 P— Q4 Kt— KB3 

2 PxP QxP 5 B— Q2 Kt— B3 

3 Kt— QB3 Q— R4 

(this is an experiment inspired by Mieses, but is inferior to the 
normal 5 P — B3) 

6 B — QKt5 B— Q2 7 Kt— Q5 

wins the Queen. 

Typical and fairly elementary, is the next diagram (127) from 
the later stages of a game. White has made the mistake of R — Q7. 
Now: 

1.... RxR 2 QxR R— Q1 

and the Queen cannot get back to the defence of dl. 




m : i 
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Frequently it happens that a Queen cannot take a pawn, or re- 
capture something on d7, e7, or such squares because a Rook move 
to the adjacent square d8, e8, etc., leads to capture or mate on 
dl or el, as the case may be. 

A set-up frequently seen in endgames is shown in Diagram 128. 
(If the Bishop and Knight were reversed, this would probably be 
a drawn position in any event.) 


128 



White to play and draw 


1 B — Q5 ch draws because if Q x B; 2 Kt — B4 forks. If 1 

K x B; 2 Kt— K3 forks. 

This is usually exploited in complex settings. But it must not 
be thought that ideas like this are fantasies of the composers. The 
practical game is very rich. 

An amusing opening variation showing domination is the follow- 
ing (from a game by the author): 

1 P— QKt4 P— Q4 5 PxP BxP 

2 B — Kt2 Kt— KB3 6 P— K3 Q— Kt3 

3 Kt— KB3 P— K3 7 Kt— QB3 

4 P— QR3 P— QB4 

and if 

7 Q x B 8 Kt — R4 wins the Queen. 

This is a piquant example of a possibility that is always to be 
thought about when Queens are attacking Knights’ pawns in the 
vicinity of Knights. 

But domination is seen in its beauty when a craftsman like 
Rinck reveals it on the relatively empty board. Some striking 
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dominant play is seen in Diagram 129, and the position is not un- 
realistic. It might have occurred after heavy skirmishes. 

1 R— R8 

immediately takes a large number of squares away from the Queen. 

1 . . . . Q— Kt4 3 R— R6 ch K— K4 

2 Kt— B5 ch K— B3 4 R— K6 ch K— Q4 

(if 4 ... . K — B5; 5 R— K4 ch!) 

% 

5 P — B4 ch Q x P 7 Kt x Q and wins 

6 Kt — K3 ch KxR 

Botvinnik — Minev 


129 Study by Rinck 130 (Amsterdam 1954) 



White to play and win 


Before we part from the Queen, let it be said that one of the 
hardest fights in Chess is between King, Queen and pawn against 
King and Queen. 

Diagram 130 shows a position reached by Botvinnik. He has 
admitted that much of his play was tentative. It is not clear to 
what extent he was assisted by his opponent’s belief that the best 
squares for the defending King were on the opposite Rook’s file. 
(This has been argued.) 

The play was: 

1 . . . . Q— R1 ch 5 Q— B5 ch K— R5 

2 K — Kt6 Q— B6 6 K— R5 Q— R1 ch 

3 p — Kt4 Q— Q7 7 K — Kt4 Q — KR8 

4 p — Kt5 Q— Q5 

(observe that he can’t check on the 4th rank!) 
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8 Q— B4ch K— R4 14 Q— K3 Q— B2ch 

9 Q— K5 ch K— R5 15 Q— K5 Q— B8 ch 

10 P— Kt6 Q— Q8 ch 16 K— B5 Q— B1 ch 

11 K— Kt5 Q— Qlch 17 K— Kt5 Q— Q1 ch 

12 K— B5 Q— QB1 ch 18 Q— B6 

1 3 K — B4 Q — B8 ch (he could have done this at 

move twelve) 

18.. .. Q— Q4ch 20 K— R5 Q— K1 

19 Q— B5 Q— Q1 ch 

This pin is characteristic of the difficulties of this type of position. 

21 Q— B4 ch K— R4 24 K — Kt5 Q— K2 ch 

22 Q— Q2 ch K— R5 25 K— B5 Q— B1 ch 

23 Q— Q4 ch K— R4 26 K— K4 

(the only square ‘out of check’) 

26 .... Q— R3 28 P— Kt7 Q— R8 ch 

27 Q— K5 ch K— R5 29 K — Q4 

(note the extraordinary detour) 

29 .... Q— Q8 ch 33 Q— Q5 Q— K7 ch 

30 K— B5 Q— B8 ch 34 K— Q6 Q— R7 ch 

31 K— Q6 Q— Q7ch 35 K— B5! 

32 K— K6 Q — R7 ch 

Out of check in every variation, Black resigned. Minev was 
evidently too exhausted to try the following: 

35.. .. Q— QB7ch 37 P=Q 

36 Q — B4 ch K — R6 (not Q x Q stalemate) 

If now 

37 .... Q — B7 ch 

White could allow him fun with 

38 K— Q6 Q— Q5 ch 39 Q(Kt8) — Q5, etc. 

That endgame is typical of the difficulties. Without dogmatism 
it is evidently impossible to say that Queen and pawn must defeat 
Queen. But the cases where it does not happen are those where 
the configuration of Kings lends itself to perpetual check. Also 
RPs are likely to be the most difficult to exploit. 


127 
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Cheron combines these thoughts in Diagram 131. 


131 Study by Chdron 132 



Black to play and draw White to play and draw 


1 . . . . Q— B6 ch 2 K— R4 

(if K — R2, Q — B2 ch, and the Queen cannot intervene without 
losing the Pawn) 

2 .... Q— B3 ch 4 K — Kt5 Q— Kt2 ch 

3 K— R5 Q— B2 ch 

and the King cannot escape. 

With these studies we are forced to the realisation that Chess 
is a set of difficult tactical operations. Technique tells us that we 
can expect certain results with certain material, and shows us some 
devices. But from the vast range of possibilities the dominant 
feature of Chess endgames that emerges is the degree to which 
they are not predictable on technical lines. Thus any player who 
had Black in the position in Diagram 132 would be sadly dis- 
appointed for apparently accidental reasons. 

1 B — B3, K — Kt7; 2 K — Kt4, K — B7; 3 K — B4, K— Q7; 4 K— Q4, 
K — K8; 5 K — K3, K — B8; 6 B— K2 ch, K — K8; 7 B — B3, etc. 

Following are some tactical conflicts. The first (Diagram 133) 
reveals an idea which, being absorbed, will enrich technical equip- 
ment. It is variously described as a composition by Saavedra, 
and as the ending of a game between two strong London players, 
Fenton and Potter, who failed to see the ultimate point. 

The reader will see that if the King goes to the Bishop’s file he 
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133 134 Study by Troitski 



White to play and win White to play and win 


will be thwarted by R — Q8, capturing the promoting pawn. Nor 
can the King go to Kt7 because of R — Q2, nor to the Rook file. 

A minor feature is the control of the eighth rank by the pawn. 
Rooks are frequently defeated in this way. The play is 

1 K — Kt5 R — Q4ch 3 K — Kt3 R — Q6 ch 

2 K — Kt4 R— Q5 ch 4 K— B2 

and it looks as if Black is thwarted. But the resources of Chess 
are hard to exhaust. 

4 .... R— Q5 

If 

5 P=Q R — B5 ch 

will force a stalemate. However, White, too, has his resources. 

5 P=R 

threatening mate. This forces 

5 .... R— R5 

Now comes 

6 K — Kt3 

with a double threat of K x R and Rook mates, and they cannot 
both be prevented. 

Inspired by this, but having great beauty of its own, is one of 
Troitski’s greatest compositions (Diagram 134). 
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White’s first move is P x P, and Black seems to have more than 
one defence. 

However, direct efforts against the pawn fail. 


1 PxP 

R— B3 

3 Kt xP 

2 P— K7 

R— K3 

(guarding the pawn!) 

3 .... 

R x Kt ch 

4 K — Kt2 R— Kt3 ch 



(if R — K3; 5 R — R6!) 

5 K— B3 

R — Ktl 

9 K— B6 R — KR1 

6 R— K1 

R— K1 

10 K — Kt7 R— K1 

7 K— B4 

K— B2 

1 1 K — B7 wins. 

8 K— B5 

K— Q2 



But it appears that Black can do something simpler: ex- 
change the Rooks and bring the King quickly to the pawn. The 
Knight will have to guard it from KB 8, and will quickly be 
extruded. 

But White has a quite revolutionary treatment of that line of 
defence. 

1 P x P R— B8 ch 2 K — B2! 

One of the most beautiful moves in Chess. 

2.... RxR 3 P— K7 

and now commences a multiple Saavedra duel. 

3 R— R7 ch 8 K— B5 R— R4 ch 

4 K— B3 R— R6 ch 9 K— B4 R— R5 ch 

5 K— B4 R— R5 ch 10 K— B3 R— R6 ch 

6 K— B5 R— R4 ch 1 1 K— K2 R— R7 ch 

7 K x P R— R3 ch 

Now White marches up the other line. 

12 K— Q3 R— R6 ch 15 K— Q6 R— R3 ch 

13 K— Q4 R— R5 ch 16 Kt— B6! 

14 K— Q5 R— R4 ch 

(One of the beauties of this move is that if now 16 R — Rl; 

17 Kt— Q7 ch and 18 Kt— B8!) 


16 .... 


R x Kt ch 
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and the Saavedra setting is complete. The King returns to Q3 
and at K2 terminates the checks. 

Not the least amusing and instructive of endgames are those in 
which interferences disrupt the defence. 

Here (Diagram 135) is a crude but useful example of mutual 
interference. The Rook controls the RP. And when White plays 
1 P — Q7, B — R4 controls that pawn. But in doing so the Bishop 
has interfered with the Rook. So that if 1 P — Q7, B — R4 is met 

by RP = Q. However, in this position Black has play, not 1 

B — R4, but 1 RR7!, answering QP=Q with B — R4 dis ch. 


135 136 



White to play. What result? White to play 


White has to play, 2 K — B1 (not K — Ktl, which allows the Bishop 

to check and go to Kt3). Now 2 R — R8 ch; 3 K — K2. 

R — K8 ch does not work because the pawn controls K8. 

But quite simply Black plays 2 K — B6 threatening mate. 

White must play 3 K — Ktl. Then B — K6 ch (or even B — Kt4) 
solves Black’s problem. 

Many brilliant problems have been composed to show how one 
side causes the other to be involved in mutual interference. 

Diagram 136 is a crude example. In this position P — QB7 is 
met by R — B5 and then P — KB7 by B — Kt5, so that both pro- 
motion squares are covered by defending pieces. 

But White plays 

1 B— Q5 

threatening P — QB7. If 1 R x B. 
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2 P— QB7 R— B4 3 P — KB7 

and Black’s Bishop is obstructed at Kt5 by the Rook at B4. 


137 138 Study by Bimov 



White to play and win 


If at move 1 R — Q6, 2 P — QB7 will cause the Rook at B6 

to obstruct the Bishop. 

Cognate a piece of play much loved by problemists is an inter- 
ference that not only obstructs but misleads. 

Of this. Diagram 1 37 is a crude but useful example. Both pro- 
motion squares are controlled. 

To this ‘problem’ there are other solutions than the following: 
and the thing is not presented for its difficulty. 

1 R — Q5 check is very effective as well as amusing. If 

1 .... BxR 3 P— Kt8=Qch 

2 P— R8=Qch BxQ 

If 

1 QxR 2 P— Kt8=Qch 

Problemists call this a Nowotny interference. A similar idea 
can be executed on the rank or file with Rooks or Rook and Queen. 
Then it is called a Plachutta. 

Diagram 138 is a study which incorporates much of the learn- 
ing of these chapters, and affords a good introduction to the next. 
Diagram 138 by Bimov involves some modem pawn v pawn 
technique, also Queen v Queen, and an old mating demonstration 
that derives from the ancient Lolli. 
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The solution is: 1 K — K2 (the immediate pawn race is not won), 
P— R4; 2 K— Q3, K — Kt7; 3 P— B5, P— R5; 4 P— B6, P— R6; 
5 P — B7, P — R7; 6 P = Q, P = Q. And now 7 Q — Kt4 ch leads to mate. 

If 7 .... K — R7; 8 K — B2. If 7 .... K — B8; 8 Q— Q2 ch and 
9 Q — B2 mate. 

A special chapter could be written on the subject of ‘Drawing 
Devices’. 

Suffice it here to give two examples of a spectacular stalemate 
and a spectacular perpetual check. 

In the position 32, 5k2, 8, lq6, R5KR (a study by Riltck), White, 
for all the slight material advantage of two Rooks against a Queen 
(a definite plus), is in danger of being mated. Nor can he safely 
move the attacked Rook off the rank for fear of forks. The play 
is: 1 R— Kl, Q— Q7; 2 K— Bl!, K — Kt6; 3 R— K3 ch!, QxR; 

4 R — R3 ch, K x R stalemate. 

Very surprising is the following study by Kasparian, one of the 
cleverest of the Russian composers: 

8, Q7, r4q2, 7k, r7, 3R4, 8, 3K4. 

The draw is achieved as follows: 1 Q — R7 ch, K — Kt4; 
2 R— Q5 ch, K — Kt5 ; 3 Q— R5 ch, K— B5; 4 Q— R2 ch, K — K5; 

5 R— K5 ch!!, QxR; and now, having given up a third of his 
force, White has a ‘merry-go-round’ perpetual check — a movement 
to enrich the technical equipment of all players. (6 Q — K2 ch, 
K — Q5; 7 Q— QKt2 ch, K— Q4; 8 Q— Kt5 ch, etc.). 


CHAPTER V 


THE RELATIVE MERITS OF SOME 

PAWNS 


In studying Chess technique the reader must not hope to acquire 
a set of rules governing types of position, and perpetually valid. 
The game is too rich in tactical complexities, even when material 
is at a minimum. 

This truth is well illustrated in a classic study by Horowitz and 
Kling analysed over a century ago (Diagram 139). 

Study by Horowitz 


1 39 and Kling 



White to play. What result? 


White cannot win by 1 R — KR8 because after R x P; 2 R — R5 ch 
is met by K — Kt5. 

And if he tries 1 P— K7, R— B3 ch; 2 K — Kt7, R — Kt3 ch (not 

2 K — K3; 3 R — KB8!); 3 K — R7, K— B3 threatens R — Kt2 ch 

and can meet R — B8 ch with KxP. 

The solution (the recognition that the game is drawn) involves 
the perception of checking and capturing possibilities, not the 
application of any formula. 
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If this position be moved one square to the left, White wins 
with R — KR8, because the White pawn is now taboo. 

The field of Chess which is Rook and pawn against Rook is so 
extensive and varied that it has failed to be analysed algebraically 
by more than one Caissic Descartes. All that can be done is the 
appreciation of some essentials, and these can be very hard to isolate 

and recognise. 

That creative analyst Grigorieff has pointed out that so great 
a player as Alekhine mishandled a Rook and pawn ending, and 
so powerful an opponent as Dr. Euwe failed to take advantage of 

the inaccuracy. . 

The position (Diagram 140) occurred in the World Championship 

Match of 1935. 

Alekhine — Euwe 
140 (Match of 1935) 



White to play 


A technical feature of the position is that Black’s King is pretty 
well placed (this is not obvious at first glance). Also, the pawn 
is a Rook’s pawn so that King moves can leave White constricted. 
Indeed, Black, to move, would draw, thus: 

1 .... R— B8 ch 3 K — Kt8 ch K— Q1 

2 K — Kt7 K— Q2 

threatening R— B1 ch, followed by R— B2 ch with a Rook exchange 
on a7 and K— B2 to follow, with a draw. 

If 

4 R — QKt7 R— B4 6 K— R7 

5 P— R6 R— B3 (not P— R7, Rook mates!) 
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6 K— B1 draws. 

If (instead of 4 R — QKt7) 

4 R-KR7 R — QKt8 ch 6 R— R5 K— B2 draws. 

5 K— R7 R— QR8 

But White, with the move, can alter the position. 

1 P-R6 
If now 

1 . . . . R— B8 ch 2 K — Kt7 

There are many variations; but to adopt the line of play that 
Black uses when he has the move, let us try 

2.... K — Q2 4R-KR7 

3 K — Kt8 ch K— Q1 

and Black’s R — QR8 is evidently useless. (The pawn is too near 

home.) 

Therefore, 

4 .... R — Kt8 ch 7 K— Kt7 R— B2 ch 

5 R_Kt7 R— -QB8 8 K — Kt6 K— B1 

6 R Kt2 R— B1 ch 9 Either R — KR2 or P— R7 

wins. 

To attempt to make a formula from this, postulating Kings in 

opposition and pawns at R6, would be unhelpful. 

What can be learned is the idea of the defensive power of the 
' Black King, even far away from the pawn, on the other side of an 
intervening King. Evidently Alekhine was not considering this 
when he played 1 R — KR7. Black could have replied. 

1 .... R — QR8 

An interesting point now is that if 2 R — R5, R — B8 ch, the Rook 
cannot interpose, e.g.: 

3 R— B5 RxRch 4 KxR K — Q2 

’• catches the pawn or forces the King to block its progress. An 

interesting example of the King’s speed. 

(If Kings start a Knight’s move apart, the higher King cannot 

be headed off by the lower one.) 

So after 


1 
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1 R— R7 R — QR8 3 P— R6 R — Kt8 ch 

2 K — Kt6 K— Q3 4 K— R7 K— B3 

and this is a draw. Not the easiest of draws, therefore worth studying. 

5 R — QKt7 R—KR8 10 P— R7 R — QKt8 

6 R — Kt2 K— B2 11 R — KR2 K— B2 

7 R— B2 ch K— Q2 12 R— R7 ch K— B1 

8 K — Kt7 R — Kt8 ch 1 3 R— R8 ch K— B2 

9 K— R8 R — QR8 14 R — QKt8 R — QB8 

and White can do nothing. 

To revert to the actual event (Diagram 140). In answer to 

1 R— R7 
Black played 

1 . . . . R— B8 ch 3 K— B8 

2 K — Kt7 R — Kt8 ch 

Perhaps the point that Black had missed. If now R — QR8; 
4 P — R6! is playable. 

3 R— B8 ch 7 P— R6 K— B4 

4 K — Kt8 R — Kt8 ch 8 K — Kt7 R— R8 

5 R — Kt7 R — QR8 9 R — B6 ch Resigns 

6 R — Kt6 ch K— Q4 

From this and previous diagrams the reader will be aware that 
Rook’s pawns are the least reliable units as margins of victory, 
especially when the defending King is within a notional striking 
distance, i.e. when it is on the lee side or close on the windward 
side of the attacking King. 

Move the Alekhine-Euwe position one square to the right, and 
it is clear that White has fewer subtleties of defence to cope with, 
and Black, given the move, cannot draw because one essential 
feature, the constriction of the King, is not among the possibilities. 

Certain very general propositions are useful in connection with 
all pawns. 

Thus it is desirable to hold the defending King as far away as 
possible, by cutting it off, either horizontally or perpendicularly. 

If a King is cut off in the vertical plane, the seriousness of the 
situation varies inversely with the distance of the pawn from pro- 
motion; and something depends on the nature of the pawn’s file. 
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Thus Diagram 141 reveals disappointment, as follows: 

1 K — Kt2 R — Ktl ch 3 K — Kt3 R — Ktl ch 

2 K— B3 R — QR1 4 K— B4 R— B1 ch 

(not R — QR1; 5 R — Rl, with a winning position) 

141 


:■ * 


White to play, can only draw 

5 K— Kt5 R— Ktl ch 7 K— Kt7 R — B6! 

6 K— B6 R— B1 ch 8 R — Kt8 R — KB6! 

(not R — QR6, met by 
9 R — QR8!) 

9 P— R4 R — B2 ch 10 K — Kt6 

(K — Kt8 would compromise the pawn to 10 R — B5, etc.) 

10 .... R— B3 ch 15 R — QR8 K — Kt3 

1 1 K — Kt5 R— B4 ch 1 6 K — Kt2 R — KB6 

12 K— B4 R — B5 ch 17 P— R5 K — Kt2 ! 

13 K — Kt3 R— B6 ch 18 R— R7 ch 

14 K— B2 R — QR6! 

(if the pawn advances to R7, a well-known draw is reached) 

18 .... K— B1 20 R — Kt6 R— B4 

19 R — QKt7 R— B3 21 P— R6 R — QR4 draws. 

The Black King cannot be kept out. 

The above, largely an analysis by Cheron (whose endgame col- 
lations are beyond praise), shows the difficulties latent in the 
apparently easy. 

Other pawns than the RP are more useful, because in the final 
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approximation to promotion the aggressive King is not com- 
pressed against the side of the board. 

Nevertheless, Diagram 142 shows another pawn holder being 
tantalised. 


142 Study by Cheron 



Black to play and draw 


The Black King is separated from the pawn’s file by four files, 
yet can draw. 


1 ... 

• 

K — Kt4 ! 

5 K— Q4 

R— QKtl 

2 K- 

-B2 

R— B1 ch 

6 R— QKtl 

K— B3 

3 K— Q3 

R— QKtl 

7 P— Kt4 


4 K- 

-B3 

R— B1 ch 

(K — Q5 is met by 7 

R — Kt6) 

7 ... 

• 

K— K3 

9 R — QR1 

R— B1 ch 

8 K- 

-B5 

K— Q2 

10 K— Q5 

R— B7 


draws easily. 

Another line of play illustrates the failure of a horizontal scission: 
1 . . . . K — Kt4; 2 R — B3, K — Kt5; 3 R — B6, K — Kt4; 4 R — QR6, 
K — B4; 5 K — B2, K — K4; 6 K — B3, K— Q4; 7 P— Kt4, R— B1 ch; 
8 K — Kt3, R — B3; 9 R — R7, R— B8 (if 9 R — R8, R — B2). In 
all cases White can achieve nothing. 

As it happens. White with the move, would win from the dia- 
gram. 

2 jj3 R— KR1 

(if 1 .... K — Kt4; 2 K— R2 followed by R — QR3 and to QR6; 
then King and pawn can advance more rapidly) 
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2 K— B2 

R— B1 ch 

9 P— Kt3 

K- 

-Kt4 

3 K— Q3 

R— QKtl 

10 K— B5 

K- 

-Kt5 

4 K— B3 

R— B1 ch 

11 R— Q3 

K- 

-B5 

5 K— Q4 

R— Q1 ch 

12 P— Kt4 

R- 

-B1 ch 

6 K— B5 

R— B 1 ch 

13 K— Q5 

R— Q1 ch 

7 K— Q5 

R— Q1 ch 

14 K— B4 

R- 

-B1 ch 

8 K— B6 

R— QKtl 





(Exchange of Rooks loses because, though the defending King can 
reach its QKt, the resulting ending is lost) 

15 K — Kt3 R — QKtl 17 R — QR6 K— Q4 

16 R— Q6 K— K4 18 K— R4 

and Black, being unable to get his Rook to c6, in time to cover the 

King’s entrance, must lose. 

White will play K — R5, P— Kt5, R — R7, K — R6. 

If Black tries to avoid this sequence, there might happen: 18 

K — B5; 19 R— B6 ch, K — Q4; 20 P— Kt5, R— R1 ch; 21 K — Kt4, 
R— R8; 22 R — B2, K — Q3; 23 P— Kt6, R — Kt8 ch; 24 K — R5, 
R— R8 ch; 25 K — Kt5, K— Q2; 26 P— Kt7, R — Kt8 ch; 27 K — R6, 
R— R8 ch; 28 K — Kt6, R — Kt8 ch; 29 K — R7, R— R8 ch; 30 K— 
Kt8, R — Kt8; 31 R — QR2, K — B3; 32 K — B8!, wins. 

It is clear from the above example that the power of the defend- 
ing King to approximate is vital; and in most cases great delicacy 
is required in the handling. 


143 



Black to play and draw 


Diagram 143 shows a draw that may surprise the reader. 


1 .... 


K — Kt3 
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(not 1 K — Ktl, because then after R — K 2 the Black Rook is 

tied to the file because of the possible pawn check) 

2 R — K2 R— QR8! 4 P— B7 R— R2 ch draws. 

3 R — Kt2 ch K— R2 

Nearer the centre, and often, paradoxically, at the fifth rather 
than the sixth rank the draw is harder of achievement, because 
there is more nanoeuvring space for the aggressive King. 

Of Rook and pawn endings, generally, certain propositions are 
useful technical knowledge. 

1. The defending Rook is better placed behind the pawn than 
in front of it. 

2. It departs from the pawn’s file for specific purposes, (a) to 
check the aggressive King into a temporary blockade of the pawn; 
(b) to attack the Pawn laterally. 

3. The attacking Rook so places itself as to f ulfil several func- 
tions, of which the most important are: 

(a) To act as umbrella to the attacking King (as in the Lucena 
position). 

( b ) To cut off the defending King. 

4. The attacking King prefers to be in front of the pawn. Fail- 
ing that, its next best placing is between the pawn and the defending 
King. 

5. The defending King prefers to be in front of the advancing 
pawn. Failing that, it should be beside the pawn or on its heels. 

6. If the defending King has to be placed at the side of the pawn, 
not immediately adjacent, then it prefers the short side, not the 
long side. (Diagram 139 is one instance of the advantage of the 
short side.) 

7. If a Rook is tied to a rank rather than a file, the Rook prefers 
the long side to the short (Diagram 144). In this diagram White, 
to move, plays 

1 K— B6 

(not 1 R — B6, R — Kt3!; 2 K — B5, R — Kt8 draws) 

1 . . . . K— Q2 2 K— B7 

If 2 R — Kl; 3 R — K6 wins. Now transfer the Rooks to 

the long side. With the White Rook at QR6 and Black Rook at 
QKtl or QB1, no zugzwang play is available. 

But observe that this diagram illustrates a further special pro- 
position. 
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8. The back row can be the worst, as well as the best, for de- 
fensive purposes on the part of the defending King. Best, because 
of the possibilities of stalemate, worst, because of the possibilities 

of checkmate. 

The reader must realise that in all Rook and pawn endings there 
are tactical elements which, being apprehended, render general 
statements academic. If they are not apprehended, general state- 
ments are useless. 


144 145 



White to play and win White to play. What result? 

In point is Diagram 145. White, to move, can only draw against 
the best defence. But the best defence is not easy defence. 


Suppose 



1 R— Ktl ch 

K— B1 

2 K— B6 

Black must now resist the temptation of pinning the pawn with 

2 

« • • • • 
if 

R— R3 


2 .... 

R— R3 

3 R— QKtl 
with threat of mate. 

If, then. 



3 .... 

K— Ktl 

5 K— B7 

4 R — Kt8 ch 

K— R2 



with cut-off King and ability to force the Lucena method of pro- 
motion, e.g.: 5 R — R7; 6 P — K7, R — B7 ch; 7 K — K8, and 

8 R— Q8 (in answer to R — Q7) will enable the King to emerge. 


m : i xv 
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So, in this variation, Black is forced to 

* • 

3 • • • • R-— R1 

Now with 

• ^ 

4 R — Kt7 

White has something very advantageous. Black must mark time with 

4 .... R— B1 

Then comes 

5 R — B7 ch K — Ktl 

(if 5 .... K— Kl; 6 R — KR7 is fatal) 

6 R — Kt7 ch K— R1 

(Obviously K— B1 is met by P— K7 ch followed by R— Kt8 ch, etc.) 
After 

6 . . . . K— R1 7 R— Ktl 

cuts the King off. So we must go back and reconsider Black’s 

second move. 

After 

1 R— Ktl ch K— B1 2 K— B6 

the only move is R — R2, because of tactical resource. 

3 R— QKtl R— B2 ch 4 K— K5 

(P x R gives stalemate) 

4 .... R— B7 

and the Black King cannot be prevented from occupying Kl or K2. 

This study is important because it shows the defending Rook 
in two lines of action, along the rank and on the file behind the 
attacking force. The latter placing is normal in these endings. 

The next study (Diagram 146), by Charon, is one of the most 
valuable of Rook and pawn models, revealing, as it does, the 
delicacies that can be involved. 

Let it be White’s move. If he moves the Rook from the Rook’s 
file (say to QB6), then 

1 ■ • • • 

Now if 


R— QR1 
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2 K— Q6 K— K5 

forces the loss of the pawn. 

If, instead, 

9 

2 R— B5 

(R — B1 would actually lose.) 
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Black to move, loses 
White to move, draws 


2 .... R— R3 

and progress is at a standstill. 

If White tries 

1 R— R7 R— Q1 ch 

lets the Black King in. 

If 

1 K— Q6 K— K5 3 K— B5 R— Q4ch 

2 R— R4 R— Q1 ch 

However, if it be Black’s move the zugzwang operates in favour 
of the attacker. 

Any move down the Bishop’s file makes 2 K — Q6 into a good 
move. Any move off the Bishop’s file makes 2 K — B5 effective. 

Black King moves are also harmful. 

One variation of this study will constitute useful learning in the 

annals of KR and pawn v King and Rook. 

1 . . K— B5 3 K— B5 

2 R— QB6 R— QR1 4 K — Kt4! 


R— R4 ch 
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Not K — Q6, which permits K — K5. 

4 R— R1 5 R— K6 

(the point— the Black King is cut off) 

5 R— Q1 

(to stop P — Q5) 

6 K— B5 R— B1 ch 10 R— B5 R— R2 

7 R— B6 R — QR1 11 R— B7 R— R4 

8 P—05 R— R4 ch 12 K— B6 K— B3 

9 K— Q6 K— B4 

(Observe the importance of the Rook’s ability to check the Black 
King off the King’s file) 

13 P— 06 K— K3 18 P— Q7 R— Q7 

14 R— K7 ch K— B3 19 K— B7 R— B7 ch 

15 R— K1 R— R3 ch 20 K — Q8 R— KR7 

16 K— B7 R — R2 ch 21 R — QB1 

1 7 K — Kt6 R— R7 

(not K — K8, R — R1 mate) and the White pawn will be promoted. 

The last ten moves of this solution are fairly easy, but useful 
illustrations of the method of exploiting a cut-off King. Incident- 
ally, reflect, at move 17, that if the pawn were the KP the Black 
Rook would be harder to embarrass. 

Many elaborate statements have been made of the requirements 
for victory by pawns in Rook and pawn endings. The list of situa- 
tions is so large that no practical purpose is served by this. Suffice 
it here to say each file has disadvantages as well as advantages. 

A Knight’s pawn stands next to a Rook’s file on which either 
an attacking or defending King can be embarrassed, and on one 
side there is lack of manoeuvring space. 

Very pointed is the following position, played by Rabinovitch - 

8,5K2,8,2R3Pl,6kl,8,6rl,8. 

Black, to move, draws: 

1 . . . . K— R4 3 R— B6 R — Kt8 

2 P— Kt6 ch K— R3 4 R— B6 

(with the threat of R— B2 and R— R2 ch) 

4 R — Kt4! 6 R x R stalemate. 

5 R— B1 R— B4 ch 
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Two other studies show the inferiority of Knight’s pawn to other 
pawns further from the edge (including the Bishop’s pawn, though 
that sometimes involves special variations due to mating threats). 

Diagram 147 shows a King cut off by two files, but the ending 
is a draw. 
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Draw, whoever has the move 


Black, to move, plays: 

1 . . . . K— K4 5 K— R4 R— R1 ch 

2 R— Q7 K— K3 6 R— R5 R — QKtl 

3 R — QB7 K— Q3 7 R— R7 ch K— B3 

4 R— B5 K— Q2 8 K— R5 R — Kt4 ch 

drives the King back. 

If it be White’s move, 

1 R— Q4 K— K4 3 R — B5 ch K— Q3 

2 R — QB4 K— Q4 4 K— B4 R — Kt2 

and 

5 P— Kt5 

allows R — B2 with exchanges and a draw. 

Now move all the pieces one to the right. White wins, who- 
ever has the move. The White play is sufficient to reveal the point. 

1 K — Kt4 R — Ktl ch 2 K— R5 

(note that this kind of space is not available when the pawn is the KtP) 
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4ft* * • • • 

3 K — Kt5 

4 K— R6 


R — QB1 5 R— QB1 K— K2 

R — Ktl ch 6 K — Kt7 R— B4 

R — QB1 (K — Q2 would lose the Rook) 


7 K — Kt6 R — B1 8 P — B5 and wins. 

This contrast shows the relative defect in Knight’s pawns. Other 
factors are always relevant. If the Black King were lower down 
in Diagram 147 and the White Rook higher up (White Rook 
on d7, Black King on e4). White would win by making a Rook 
cover for the King. The point of the illustration, however, is that 
similarly handicapped as to Rook and King placing, the player 
with BP, QP, KP may win, while the player with KtP would only 
draw. 

Best pawns are the centre pawns. But here a defending King 
and Rook have their maximum scope. 

The merits of the file are relatively less than the merits of the 
rank on which the pawn stands. A fairly advanced pawn, with 
the King in front of it, and Rook available to shelter the King, is 
a pawn that bids fair to win. It is necessary for the defence that 
the defending King be adjacent, at worst, not cut-off by more than 
one file. Whether a cut-off by one file is sufficient for victory 
depends on the effectiveness of the defending Rook and the dis- 
tance of the pawn from promotion. 

In order to get some experience of the problems of this frequent 
endgame the reader would be well advised to think about Dia- 
gram 148 and experiment with the material shown there. 


148 



White to move, wins 
Black to move, draws 
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As it stands, White, to move, wins by R — Ktl ch, followed by 
K — B6. But Black, to move, can draw by checks. 

Move Kings, White Rook and pawn one square to the right and 
Black cannot draw by checks because the space is limited; the King 
can drive the Rook off the rank and still be not too far from the 


pawn. 

Now revert to the diagram and alter it by transferring the White 

Rook from cl to el. 

Can Black draw? Let us investigate. 


1 ^ ^ 

Now not 2 K — K(or Q)7, because of K— B4, but 


2 R— K6 
If now 

R- 

-R4 

3 R— K5 

R- 

-R2 

4 K— K6 
Therefore try 

K- 

-B4 

5 P— K6ch 

K- 

-B3 draws. 

4 R— K7 

R- 

-R4 

6 R— B7 ch 

K- 

-Kt3 

5 K— K6 
leads to a draw. 

K- 

-B4 

7 P— Q6 

R- 

-R3 ch 

Also playable, it seems, is 




3 

• • • • 

R- 

-R3 ch 




(instead of R — R2) 





4 K— Q7 

K- 

-B4 

5 P— Q6ch 

K- 

-Kt3 


(obviously K — K5 would be very bad; in general, a horizontal 
cut-off is more serious than a perpendicular one) 


6 R— K6 R— R1 8 P— Q7 ch K— B2 draws. 

7 K— K7 K— B3 

(if the White Rook were lower down the file, P - Q ch would win, 
but the play has involved keeping the White Rook on the sixth. 
So P = Q ch does not win a Rook by subsequent check) 

No rules about the relative merits of pawns emerge from these 
studies except the general one that side pawns are, on the whole, 
inferior to central ones. 

This is evident when we consider that two joined passed pawns 
on the Rook and Knight files frequently fail to produce victory. 

(Cases on other files exist, but are rare.) 

As long ago as 1851, Horowitz and Kling published a study 
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showing the possibilities, or impossibilities. (Diagram 149.) The 
obvious try is 

1 R — Kt8 R— R5 ch 2 K— K3 

(if 2 K — K5, R— R4 ch; K — K6, R x P) 

2 .... R— R2 3 R — Kt8 ch K— R2 

and White has nothing. 

Obviously, King, Rook and two pawns only fail when the de- 
fending King is excellently placed and the pawns badly placed. 

Study by Horowitz 



White to play, draws White to play and win 


Diagram 150 shows the pawns better placed. 1 K — B3 drives 
the Rook off the file (otherwise the King makes for f6). 

1 . . . . R — QKt5 2 K — Kt3 

(to keep the Rook from the R file as well) 

2 .... R — QR5 3 R — QKt7 

threatens P — R6 with a mating process. Black cannot stop this 
by R — R3, because that lets the White King approach. 

Best is: 

3 R— B5 4 P— R6 R— B1 

The White King has not really wanted h6, and if it makes 
approaches via g5 with a view to h7 ch, the Rook chases it away. If the 
pawn checks first and then the King approaches, there may happen : 
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5 P— R7 ch K— R1 7 K — Kt5 R— B4 ch 

6 K — Kt4 R— B5 ch 8 K— R6 R— R4 ch 

The chances of stalemate through Rook sacrifice are always to 

be borne in mind. Therefore, P — R7 ch must be held back until 
it is fatal. 

The winning process is a delicate one. (Forcing Rook exchanges.) 
The King goes to the fifth rank on the Queen’s side of the board 
and moves on to the sixth when there is no pawn-winning check 
available to Black and then to the seventh. Vertical cut-off 
is impossible because the King has Rook protection. E.g. after 
5 R— Q7, R— Rl; 6 K — B4, R — QKtl, 

7 K— K5 R— Rl 11 K — Kt6 R — QB1 

8 K — Q5 R— R4 ch 12 K — Kt7 R— K1 

9 K— B4 R — R5 ch 1 3 R— QB7 wins. 

10 K — Kt5 R— Rl 

Alter Diagram 1 50 by putting the Black Rook at g3 and the White 
King at al. In an exhaustive analysis Kasparian has claimed that 
the winning move is K — Ktl! But that is another story. 

A well-placed King and Rook at times hold off divided pawns. 
The most favourable pair, for the defender, is RP and BP. 



The defence is exceedingly difficult. Diagram 151 shows a posi- 
tion defended by the author in 1924 and drawn. I am indebted 
to the American researcher Frink for the following point of play: 


1 .... 

2 K— B1 


R— R7 ch 
K— B5 


3 RxPch 

4 R— R8 


K — Kt6 
P— B5 
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5 R — Kt8 ch K— B6 6 K — Ktl 

** 

reaches a standard draw. But the King must not move the other 
way. E.g. if 6 K— Kl. 

6 .... R — R8 ch 8 R — KB8 K — Kt7 wins 

7 K — Q2 R — KB8! 

e.g. 9 R — Kt8 ch, K — B7, and after 10 ... . P— B6 White is helpless. 

One way of stating the results of this is that in King and Rook 
v. King and pawn the defending King should stand on the short 
side and let its Rook check laterally on the long side. (This is 
subject to the danger of mating threats to be perceived.) Dia- 
gram 152 shows the difficulty where the two pawns remain un- 
capturable. 


152 



White to play. What result? 


Many players, including the author, have experienced difficulty 
with this ending. It tends to occur at a phase of great fatigue. 

It is unlikely that K— R1 draws (it would if the Rook’s pawn 
were at a5), but the following line definitely loses. 

1 K— R3 R — KR7 3 K— R2 K— Q6 

2 R x P R— R8 4 R— R8 P— B6 

with the threat of P— B7. 

5 R— R7 

is useless because after P — B7 the King can be checked away from 
Kt7. 

If 5 R— Q8 ch, K— B7, threatening K— B8 and P— B7. 
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I 

If 6 R— QB8, K— Q7; 7 R checks K— B8 and 8 ... . P— B7. 

Distinguish this position from that in Diagram 151, where the 
attacking King is prevented from settling on its B7 or B8. 

The holding of options on B8 is the more important. 

Thus one point of technical importance which emerges in this ending 
is that when KR and BP are playing against Rook and a King on 
the Rook's file, the attacking King, in order to win, should try to 
establish itself on B8. Similarly the position in Diagram 153 is a 
win for White, whoever has the move. 


153 



White wins, whoever has the 

move 


But place the White King at B7 and Black, to move, draws with 
R — Kt2 ch and K — Kt3. 

Or place the White Rook on R7 checking the Black King and 
K — Kt3 draws. Thus 2 P— B7, R— Ktl ch; 3 K — K7, K — Kt2. 

In working out the exact placing of the pieces in such endgame 
play great accuracy in timing and a degree of subtlety are required 
in addition to technique. 

It is hoped that the student of this chapter learns from it some 
‘sense’ of pawn values. Attempts to classify all cases of Rook and 
pawn are hopeless. Formulae only prevent concentration on the 
subtleties of actual endgame play. 


PART THREE: THE STRUGGLE FOR 

ADVANTAGE 


CHAPTER VI 

SOME EARLY INITIATIVES AND 

EXPLOITATIONS 

The question is frequently asked: Why and how do good players 
lose? As to the why, many suggestions can be made, including 
the proposition that many games are lost because the loser was 
trying to win: or (to put it another way) was trying to do too much. 
Also a great many are lost because the loser did not do enough. 
And some are lost through sheer misguidedness, to say nothing of 
short range error. 

More useful to the student of technique is the question: How? 
By studying how specific losses came about, one can learn to avoid 
dangers and to exploit weaknesses. 

Here are a few examples of type of win and loss. 

Very interesting is Diagram 1 54. This shows a position reached 
by a strong player, the lamented Dutch Master Landau, against 
an opponent whom he would have readily admitted to be of a 
higher class than himself (Salo Flohr). 

What has happened here? 

Well, Flohr has wasted a lot of time. He played the Nimzovitch 
Defence (1 P— Q4, Kt — KB3; 2 P — QB4, P— K3; 3 Kt — QB3, 
B — Kt5). That is orthodox now: but this defence places a Bishop 
on the Queen’s wing; which Bishop becomes a displaced person 
when White castles on the King’s side. So it behoves Black not 
to waste time with it. Flohr wasted time with that Bishop before 
exchanging it, and dallied with his Queen to regain a gambit 
pawn. Then he exchanged a Bishop for a Knight at f3, giving 
White an open line, instead of challenging the centre at e4. White 
was granted time to bring a Rook via QKtl, QKt5, KKt5 to 
KKt2, and to establish Bishops on excellent diagonals. In other 
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words, thinking to win an endgame with a Q-side pawn majority, 
Flohr now finds that he has given his opponent time to build up 
all the necessary pressure for a winning K-side attack. 


Landau — Flohr 
154 (Bournemouth, 1939) 



White to play 

There followed: 


29 B— R7 

QKt — Kt5 

32 R — Kt7 Kt — Kt5 

30 Q — KB 5 

P — KKt3 

33 KR x Kt dis ch. 

31 BxR 

PxQ 

(better was 33 R — R7 double ch, 
K x B; 34 R — R8 mate) 

33 .... 

P— B3 

35 R x R resigns. 

34 R — Kt7 

R— Q2 



White won that game through benefit of tempo. He had used 
his time (i.e. his number of moves) more constructively than his 
opponent. His opponent had used time on irrelevant play, re- 
petitious play, unincisive play. 1 

The lesson in technique taught by that example is the importance 
of relevant play. 

The next diagrams are other examples of consequences of 
‘irrelevance’, the moving of important pieces from the scene of 
action. 

1 A psychological explanation may be that Flohr, in August 1939, 
being a Czech, was more disturbed by the political situation than the 
Dutch Landau. It happens that Flohr eventually escaped into Russia. 
Landau was murdered by the Germans. (Incidentally, Landau had a 
good record against Flohr.) 
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Diagram 155 shows the consequences of a White excursion to 
the Q-side in search of pawn gain, while the opponent builds an 


155 



White to play 


attack in the centre. 1 R— K1 (in order to prevent Kt— K7 ch) is 
met by Kt — B6 ch. There follows: 

2 P x Kt R — Kt4 ch 4 K— K2 R— K4 mate. 

3 K— B1 Q— R6 ch 

The next diagram, No. 156, shows the end of a fine game by 
Broadbent, in which he demonstrates that Black has no time to 
mobilise a defence (R — Ktl ch was contemplated). There came: 


Broadbent — Bogoljubov 
156 (Cheltenham, 1951) 



White to play 
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27 RxPch KxR 30 P— K6 KtxP 

28 Q— R5 ch K— Ktl 31 R — Kt3 ch wins 

29 B— R6 Kt— K2 

This position is particularly interesting because it develops, 
though not of necessity, from the interesting situation shown in 
Diagram 157. Black has not lost in this compromised position, 
though many good players disapprove of the compromising of the 
centre. But Black did lose the game in question because he thought 
he had tactical chances and overestimated them. His manoeuvres 
were unproductive against a correct defence conducted by a player 
with the technical advantage of a better centre. 


157 Broadbent — Bogoljubov 



Black to play 


From Diagram 157 the play was: 

12 .... P— Q4 15 Kt— Kt3 Kt— Kt4 

13 P— K5 B — Kt5 16 R— Q3 BxKt 

14 R— K3 Kt— K5 17 PxB B— R4 

(in order to move against White’s Q4) 

18 P— B4 Kt— K5 20 RPxKt 

19 Q— B3 KtxKt 

and now White has disposed of all Black’s tactical threats, gaining 
a stronger centre than ever and an important open file. 

But the centre, in itself, is not a guarantee of victory. Indeed, 
a formidable appearing centre may give the opponent an objective 
for attack. 
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In the position shown in Diagram 158 Nimzovitch has played 
B — B4 inviting P — Q4, and proceeds to attack that square. His 
Knight is well placed at K3 because Black has no KBP. 

Black can hold this position if he plays very economically as to 
tempo. Against 8 B — Kt3, followed by 9 P — QB4 and later by 
Kt — QB3, Black must mobilise his Bishop to QKt5, his QKt to 
KB3 and his KKt to K2. Then with Bishop at K3 and Queen at 
KB2 he can hold the game. Nimzovitch’s opponent did not play 
profoundly enough, and eventually Nimzovitch sacrificed at Q5 
and won elegantly. 


158 Nimzovitch — Behting 159 Landau — Klein 



Black to play 


Many games of Chess are decided by struggles for particular 
points. A whole game can collapse if a venture fails. 

Diagram 1 59 shows Landau, the hero of the game against Flohr, 
being completely outplayed by that excellent strategian Klein, who, 
for so many years, kept the minor masters of the Chess world in 
total subjection. 

Against a Nimzovitch defence White has built up a centre with 
P — B3 and P — K4, and Black has counter-developed with P — Q3 
and P — K4. This leads to a centre block and Black mobilises 
better. So long as there is space in the interstices of the advanced 
pawns the second player has Lebensraum. 

The game continued 12 Kt — KKtl. This manoeuvre (tech- 

nically important) is not a retreat but a freeing of pawns. 

13 Kt— B5 P — KB3 15 Kt— Kt3 BxB 

14 B— K3 P — KKt3 16 QxB Kt— B4 

(well established here) 
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17 P — KR4 Kt— K2 19 KPxP p x p 

18 0—0—0 P— B4 

and Black, not White, is attacking. There followed: 

20 P— B4 Kt— Kt3! 24 R x Q p x Kt 

21 BxP PxP 25 B— B5 Kt— K4 

22 Q— Q4ch Q— K4 26 KR— Ql P — KR4 

23 B x B Q x Q with a winning position. 

This is the result of White’s pushing forward and being pushed 
back, a very frequent pattern of loss in high-class Chess. Observe 
that in this position both players have a claim on the centre. But 
Black is doing more effective work there. 

Very different is Diagram 1 60. Here, as often in the French defence, 
White occupies plenty of space and is able to manoeuvre more freely. 
Black has not played the best possible sequences, but is not lost. 


Alekhine — N imzo vi tch 
160 (San Remo, 1930) 



Black to move 


Here, however, instead of fighting on the Queen side with 14 

P — R4 (if 15 P — Kt5, Kt — Kt5; if 15 B — Kt5, P x P), Black played 
14 P— B4, and the following impressive play unfolded itself: 

15 P— R5 Kt— B1 

(if P x P; 16 P — Kt5 is good) 

16 KtxB QxKt 18 B — Kt5 Kt(B 1 ) — K2 

17 P — R6 Q — KB2 (otherwise a White Rook will 

occupy c7) 
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19 0—0 P— R3 21 R— B2 Q— K1 

20 KR— Bl KR— B1 

(Kt — Q1 is met by Rook exchanges and R — Bl, and the Queen 
reaches c7) 

22 QR— Bl QR— Ktl 

(to meet B — R4 with P — Kt4) 

23 Q— K3 R— B2 26 Q— B 1 R(Ktl) — Bl 

24 R— B3 Q— Q2 27 B— R4 P — QKt4 

25 R(B1) — B2 K— Bl 

(the reader is left to analyse the speculative Kt x QP which only 
just fails) 

28 B x P K — K1 30 P — R4 zugzwang 

29 B— R4 K— Q1 

(Eventually K (or Q) — K1 will allow P — Kt5 to win.) 

This position is the result of the defender’s allowing to the 
opponent too much space and himself too little space. 

In this particular game the centre takes the form of a pawn 
thrust into the opponent’s territory, restricting the movements of 
the defender. Contrast this centre with that in the game Landau- 
Klein, where the pawn formation does not prevent a mobilisation 
by the player with the apparently smaller manoeuvring space. 

So far we have seen two or three clear (not unrelated) types of loss. 
/. Loss through waste of time. 

2. Loss through surrender of space. 

3. Loss through irrelevant play or inadequate play: play that 
seemed relevant but turned out to be waste of time and/or abandon- 
ment of space. 

There are other varieties of loss, including all those in which 
one player misses a tactical point. 

Thus Diagram 161 shows Van Scheltinga losing to Alexander 
through missing a neat mating device — which should be in the 
awareness of combative players. (Technically, it is a case of 
‘smothered mate’.) In the diagram position White can play 

33 Q— Q2 R— Q1 35 B— Q2 

34 Q — KB2 R— Q6 

with victory in sight. Instead, he played 

33 R— B3 R— Q1 35 B— Ktl QxR wins. 

34 B— K3 R— Q8 ch 
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Van Scheltinga — Alexander 
161 (Cheltenham, 1951) 



Diagram 162 shows an opponent of the author’s playing happily 
along, unaware of what can happen to him. The play was: 

31 KR— Q1 R — KKt4 36 R — QR8 Q — KB6 

32 R(l) — Q5 R — Kt2 37 Q x Q P x Q 

33 P— R5 R— K3 38 R— Q1 RxPch 

34 Q— R3 R — KKt3 39 K— R1 R— K5 

35 R — Q8 ch K — R2 and R — R5 forces mate. 

Auerbach — Kotov 


162 Purdy — Abrahams 163 (Zurich, 1953) 



White to play White to play 


More spectacular is Diagram 163. After hours by both players 
of threatening nothing with great subtlety. Black has accidentally 
emerged with advantage and is threatening R — R3. Playable in 
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defence are: 30 P — KR4, followed by Q — K1 and R — Kt4, with 
eventual R — R1 and K — Ktl. Black can exert pressure with R — 
R3, R — R4, Q — Q1 and Kt — R3, but it does not win. Also play- 
able is 30 R — Kt4. 

However, Auerbach, undoubtedly fatigued, played 30 Kt — K2, 
allowing 


30 .... 

QxPch 

32 K — Kt4 

Kt— B3 ch 

31 KxQ 

R— R3 ch 

33 K— B5 


(not 33 K — Kt5, R— Ktl ch; 
mate) 

34 K x R, R x R, threatening B — B1 

33 .... 

Kt— Q2 

38 K— B5 

Kt— Ktl ch 

34 R — Kt5 

R— B 1 ch 

39 K — Kt4 

BxR 

35 K — Kt4 

Kt— B3 ch 

40 KxB 

R— B2 

36 K— B5 

Kt x QP ch 

41 B— R4 


37 K — Kt4 

Kt— B3 ch 

(to stop eventual mate by the 
Knight on K2) 

41 .... 

R — Kt3 ch 

44 K— R4 

Kt— B3 

42 K— R5 

R(2>— Kt2 

45 Kt— Kt3 

RxKt 

43 B — Kt5 

RxB ch 

46 Q x QP 



(Why did Black need to capture the QP at move 36? Had he not 
seen the entire movement?) 

46 .... R( 6 ) — Kt3 48 Resigns. 

47 Q— Q 8 ch R— Ktl 

If this possibility of loss requires technical description let it be 
described as due to a cramping of development. (It is worth observ- 
ing that this cramping may be due to the crowding of pieces for 
one’s own attack.) 


More important, perhaps, than the cramping of space is the loss 
of time which enables your opponent to compress your space, or 
to attack material. 


Amusing is a position from a game of the author’s from which 
two other citations appear in this book: 

rlbqlrkl,p3bppp,2plp3,3ktP3,4Kt3,6Pl,PP3PBP,RlBQlRKl. 

In answer to 13 B — R3, the author played 14 Q — Kt4, 

with the threat of B — R 6 . Black (as anticipated) snatches a tempo 
now with: 
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15 QxP BxR 16 BxB 

But now the tempo is returned with interest. 

16.... P — KB4 17 P x P e.p. KtxP 

with reliance possibly on exchanges. But White with Q — R3 is 
able to ignore the attack on the Knight. After 

18 Q—R3 KtxKt 19 QxPch 

regains the Knight with a strong attack. 

In this class are all those gains which are made when a player 
is able apparently to ignore a threat to a piece. 

Thus one is attacking a King-side pawn and the opponent counters 
against the QBP. Perhaps that counter amounts to nothing. There 
may be Q — R4 ch to follow, picking up the capturing piece. And 
similarly it happens that many an apparently good counter is met 
by a fork or some other violence. 

The essence of Chess is seeing the move after; and many gains 
of tempo accrue to those who see that they need not make defen- 
sive or preparatory moves. Aggression with subsequent consolida- 
tion can be better than slowly prepared aggression. 

In the classifying of reasons for loss and victory (and the means 
of stealing marches), mention should also be made of those moves, 
seen by one, unseen or inevitable to the other, which, when they 
are made, threaten two processes, both of which cannot be pre- 
vented. The threats may be immediate or may constitute the 
refutation of a move that the opponent wishes or needs to make. 
The effect is equally important. In point is Diagram 164. 


(Simultaneous Exhibition) 
1 64 Abrahams (White) 



White to play 


14 .... P— R4 

There followed: 
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White plays: 



15 P— B5 
If now 

PxP 

16 PxP 

16 .... 

BxP 

17 Q B3 


attacking Bishop and Queen and tying the latter to the defence of 
the Knight. 

If, then, 

17 B — Q3 18 RxBwins. 

If, instead, 

17 .... Q— K2 18 R— Q7 

wins imaginatively, quite apart from the logical win by B x Kt ch 
followed by the gain of a Bishop. 

Therefore 

16 .... B— K2 

is forced, and, if he so wishes, White can win the exchange by 

17 Q— K3, Kt— Q4. 19 Q— Kt3 

18 B — R6 ch K — Ktl (again an attack on two things) 

19 .... B— R3 20 BxR 

and Black cannot play 

20 BxR 

because of B x B followed by K x B with a piece to the good. 

This last variation introduces the useful idea of the ‘desperado’, 
also of zwischenzug, of both of which Diagram 165 affords ex- 
amples. White plays 1 5 Kt— Q5, forcing Q x Q, but White need 
not stop to recapture. Before he recaptures White can use his 
Knight to play 16 Kt xB ch (met by K — Bl). Then he recaptures 
the Queen with his Bishop. So far the actual game. At that point 
Black can, and does, play K x Kt. But he need not. The Knight 

has no escape. Playable is 1 7 B x P. If White replies to this 

with 18 P — B3, Black retreats B — R2, the only square on which 
the ‘desperado’ Knight cannot capture it. (19 Kt — B5 suggested.) 

In the diagram the Black Queen is, in the continental expression, 
a ‘hanging piece’; it is loose — an unconsidered trifle for Autolycus. 
Instances of this type of larceny are innumerable in Chess. If, in 
the diagram, there had been a Black pawn at d5, the position of 
Black’s Queen would have caused its loss. Had the Rooks been 
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at d8 and c8, the Bishop at g6, a piece would have been lost. As 
to the excursions of desperadoes, their dangers account for some- 
thing that may puzzle the student of openings. 

In the Sicilian, after 1 P — K4, P — QB4; 2 Kt — KB3, Kt — QB3; 
3 P — Q4, P x P; 4 Kt x P, Kt— B3; 5 Kt— QB3, P— Q3; 6 B — K2, 
P — KKt3; 7 B — K3, B— Kt2; White frequently plays 

Penrose and Clarke 



Fischer 


8 Kt— Kt3 

Why? Because if he castles, 

8 Kt— KKt5 

can lead to a wild process. If 9 B x Kt, B x B; 10 Q x B, Kt x Kt. If 

9 KtxKt Kt xB lOKtxQ Kt xQ 

Now Black is threatening KtxKt. At this point 11 KtxKt, 
K x Kt leaves Black with two Bishops against Bishop and Knight. 

This variation needs a good deal of analysis, but players avoid 
the complexities with 8 Kt — Kt3, removing temptation from the 
opponent. 

The ‘desperado’, be it said, is the hero of many attacks when 
one player finds himself with a piece that has gained something 
and is momentarily unrecaptured. In a sense the ‘desperado’ is 
the opposite of the piece with too much to do. He has relative 
freedom from anxiety. Whatever gain he makes is profit. 

Cognate to the idea of double threats is the fact that, frequently 
in Chess, pieces are performing two or more functions. Thus 
visualise a pawn on d4 supporting a pawn on c5 and a Knight on 
e5. If a hostile Queen or Bishop or Rook is operating over the 
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square e5, then some other piece may capture the pawn at c5, 
because if it be captured by the pawn the Knight will fall. It may 
be that that Knight will use a tempo capturing a pawn at f7, be- 
cause it is ‘desperado’, or it may not be able to do so. This is typical 
of many apparently sacrificial attacks. They amount to exploitations 
of a double function on the part of some piece or pawn. 

Diagram 166 illustrates a double function which is not imme- 
diately apparent, but which it is very important to recognise. 


166 



White to move 


The position, from a correspondence game by the author, starts 
with an interesting point of order. Should White play P — KR4, 
or K — Kt2 or B — K1 first? White decided against P — KR4 (inter 
alia) because of Kt— B6 ch, and a counter sacrifice, KtxRP. 
B — K1 is met by check and exchange of Knight for Bishop. 

The play was: 

22 K — Kt2 Kt(B3) — K5 

If now 

23 P — KR4 Q— B3 

and if 

24 P — KKt4 Kt— R6! 

However, White decides to protect (or over-protect) KB2. He 
can do this with B — K1 or R — Kt2. Now R — Kt2 would be ex- 
ploited because that Rook would be doing a double function. It is 
guarding the Bishop at Kt4. So R — Kt2 would allow P — Kt3! 
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This is the kind of danger for which one must be ever vigilant. 
The expression ‘double function’ does not really help the Chess 
player to see these things. It is a name given to a feature which 
has to be seen before it is named. No one looks round the board 
asking himself what pieces may or may not be fulfilling double 
functions. But if the player is aware that a certain piece is over- 
working, he should consider its future relief, even if there is no 
present danger. At this stage let it be said that no one can draft 
a set of rules for attack. Writers have expressed themselves on 
the topic of ‘outposts’, ‘strong points’, ‘weak points’, etc. But in 
practice the recognition of strength and weakness of squares or 
pieces is tactical. Diagram 167 shows Yates wreaking on Tarrasch 
his wrath at the latter’s opposition to his entry to the Tournament. 
Black played 1 . . . . Kt x P. If 2 P x Kt, Q— Kt4 gives a winning 
attack! There is no formula to describe this combination. The 
fact that White’s mobilisation is less dynamic than Black’s describes 
the position when one has seen the possibilities. Thus, vary the 
position slightly: put the White King on Rl: Black still stands well, 

but the specific sacrificial line fails. 


Tarrasch — Y ates 
167 (Hamburg, 1911) 



Black to play 


Rubinstein— Abrahams 

(Simultaneous Display, 


168 1925) 



White to move 


Even more demonstrative of the absence of formula is, if I may 
say so, Diagram 168. Rubinstein, 1 playing at the speed of simul- 
taneous play, failed to see why (in answer to Black’s Q(B1)— B3) 

B R2 was a better move than B — Kt3. Geometrically B Kt3 

gives the Bishop’s pawn a double function that is hard to see, 

1 Unhappily deceased while this book was in the press. 
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because no piece is yet attacking the Bishop, and one of the guarded 
squares is a vacant one. Black played Kt — K6! This move was 
not made for technical reasons. (Important moves on to empty 
squares are, incidentally, harder to see and classify than captures.) 
It was perceived as a vigorous and effective attack with perceptible 
lines of play to follow it. The mental activity in Chess is a con- 
stant awareness of what one’s pieces can do. The habits of a 
player’s mind select for him the relevant possibilities, and, if he is 
not a very good player, the field of relevance will be more limited 
than that of the good player. The need for seeing what can be 
done is not supplied by technical equipment. It is, of course, 
possible for the teacher of Chess to say, ‘observe that unusual idea’, 
and a pupil learns something from this. But in general, the teach- 
ing and the technique show methods of achieving certain known 
objectives. They leave to the sensitive mind of the player the task 
of recognition. They classify, but do not create, ideas. 

This is mentioned because some great players, including Lasker, 
have canvassed the possibility of stating rules for combination in 
Chess. 

In point is Diagram 169, which shows a position of Rubinstein’s, 
famous in Chess literature. The play was 21 B — Ktl, Kt — B5; 
22 Q— B2, B— Ktl; 23 P— Kt3, Kt x RP; 24 R x P, Q— Q3; 25 Q— 
Kt6! It has been said of this that Rubinstein made ‘the most re- 
straining move’ or ‘the most restrictive move’. If that means that 
Rubinstein sought out the move that carried him furthest into the 


Rubinstein — Hromadka 
(Mahrisch-Ostrau, 
169 1923) 



White to play 
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opponent’s position, in terms of distance, then it is an absurdity. 
There are many long Queen moves in many games that are com- 
pletely useless, and many very effective moves are very short in 

range. . . . , , 

The truth is that, when tactical movements are being considered, 

adequate technical rules are not available. Important to the at- 
tacker is the feeling that he has some advantage of tempo, some 
greater degree of mobility than his opponent. But he has to work 
out lines of play, bearing in mind that he may be forcing into 
activity the latent resources of his opponent’s position. For that 
reason, except for generalities about time and space and relevance, 
there are no rules to guide one to successful attack or defence. 
These are matters of awareness, vision, imagination, not of technique. 

Awareness cannot be taught. Nevertheless, in exjreriencewe 
encounter events that make us more sensitive to possibilities. Thus 
everybody knows about Knight’s forks and Bishop sacrifices at 
B7. But not everybody is fully aware of all the possibilities at 
crucial moments. (Who, indeed, is, on every such occasion, aware 
that the moment is crucial?) In point is the following short line 

of play from the opening 

1 p — Q4 Kt— KB3 3 P — KKt3 B— Kt2 

2 p — QB4 P — KKt3 4 B — Kt2 P— Q4 

Now 5 P x P, Kt x P seems to give White the opportunity of 
quick centralisation, notwithstanding that the pawn at d4 is going 
to need protection, not to say overprotection. At this stage, has 

White considered 6 P — K4, Kt — QKt5? . 

If he thinks that this is well answered by 7 Kt— K2 he is mis- 
taken, because the pawn at d4 is still underdefended, viz.: 

7 BxP 9 QxQ Kt— B7ch 

8 Kt xB QxKt j , 

Knowledge of the Knight’s fork by itself would not make a 

novice see this. Suppose he has seen it and relied on 7 Q R4 c . 

(Or, more likely, he has not seen this because he has not considered 

Kt— Kt5, but now looks to the Queen’s move as a resource.) 

7 .... QKt— B3 8 P — Q5 Kt— Q6ch 

(the unanticipated effect of moving the KP when the Bishop as 

fianchettoed itself). . t . . 

If 8 K— Bl, KtxB; 9 PxKt, 0—0 leaves Black with a winning 

attack. 
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If 8 K — Q2, Kt x KBP (inter alia) leaves a serious situation. 
Evidently 7 Q — R4 eh comes to nothing. 

To be considered are: 7 P — Q5, met by P — QB3; 8 P — QR3, 
Q — R4 and White may now or later, with P x Kt, sacrifice the 
exchange for freedom and counter-play. Also 7 P— QR3 is to be 
considered. White must work out the effect of 

1 .... BxQP 9 K— K2 QxQch 

8 PxKt BxBPch 10 KxQ 

which, happily, is not terrible for White. 

The likely response to 7 P — QR3 is KKt— QB3. Then 8 P — Q5 

(necessary) allows 8 Kt — K4, or Kt — Q5, and Black has 

command of the diagonal. 

In considering this variation the reader may be reminded of the 
maxim that one should not move the same piece or pawn more 
than once before development is complete. That is a valuable 
maxim. But it is not a dogma. In this piece of play the essence 
is the destruction of White’s centre. Rules of general development 
can be subordinated to this. Moreover, White has wasted tempo 
in this way: that he has furnished two outlets for his KB instead 
of one. Further, from the point of view of the actual play, some 
of White’s development is irrelevant. 

Development, be it remembered, is a relative term. You can 
win on occasion with a quick attack by very few pieces, with several 
heavy pieces undeveloped. The opponent’s force is relatively less 
developed. When the opponent is playing a steady development, 
then, admittedly, one must be chary of the repetitious, of the un- 
economical, of doing in two moves what should be done in one. 
But sometimes it is unwise to try and do in one what may be 
done in two. 

Thus in the Queen’s Gambit, Black plays P — K3 and later P — 
QB3. Then he tries to get in P — QB4 or P — K4, after preparation. 
To try and save time, by not moving the QBP unless, or until, it 
can move two squares, is to adopt a dangerous policy. 

In the same opening White allows a Bishop to move twice, but 
with strategic compensation. 

Thus: 

1 P— Q4 P— Q4 4 B — Kt5 QKt— Q2 

2 P — QB4 P— K3 5 P— K3 

3 Kt — QB3 Kt — KB3 (threatening to win a pawn) 
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5 B— K2 7 QR— B1 P— B3 

6 Kt— B3 0—0 8 Q— B2 P— QR3 

(a strategic preparation for pawn play on the Queen side). 8 . . . . 
P x P here or earlier enables White to do in one move what he can 
do in two. But good players have played it. 


9 B— Q3 PxP lOBxP 

The Bishop has moved twice, but there is a gain (momentary at 

least) of better centre control. Black now develops with 10 

Kt— Q4 expecting, after exchanges, to get in P— K4. He also has 
to consider 10 .... P — QB4 or 10 .... P— QKt4 followed by 
p — QB4. Moves like Kt— QKt3 followed by QKt— Q4 are also 
playable. At this stage pieces are beginning to make second moves 

without detriment to the position. 

But the importance of tempo, and the ease with which points 
of tempo can be missed, are illustrated in the following piece of 
play: 1 P— Q4, P— Q4; 2 P — QB4, P— K3; 3 Kt— KB3, P— QB3; 
4 P— K3, P — KB4; 5 PxP, KPxP; 6 B — Q3, B — Q3; 7 0—0, 


Kt— KR 3 ; 8 P— QKt3. 

At this point the tempting 0—0 was played and caused the loss 
of a move, because after 9 B— R3 Black cannot develop his QKt 
without exchanging Bishops (i.e. moving the Bishop twice). If, 
however, 8 .... QKt— Q2; 9 B — R3, Kt— B3, without loss of 

tempo, and 0—0 to follow. (Black has no need to fear that 8 

QKt— Q2 may be met by 9 P— K4!? This comes to nothing.) 

To revert, however, to the theme, which is the awareness of the 
powers of groups of pieces (rather than individual pieces), the well- 
equipped player acquires from experience, not from the learning 
of rules, an appreciation of what attacking pieces can wreak by 
way of damage, also what points are weak points that require to 


be watched and warded. 

Relatively elementary is the weakness at KR2, which is exploited 
in the ‘Greek Gift’ sacrifice. The Diagram 170 is justified because 
it occurred in a tournament. The sacrifice is su 


PxP. There fol- 

Observe, now, that had 
d be held with K — Ktl 


known to be regarded as ‘technical’. 

After exchanges at e4 Black played 11 
lowed 12 B x P ch, K x B; 13 Kt— Kt5 ch. 

Black’s Rook been at KB1, the game could be held w 
and Kt— B3. Indeed, K— Ktl seems natural here. (It loses to 
14 Q— R5, Kt— B3; 15 Q x P ch and 16 R — K4!). However, Black 
played: 13 .... K — Kt3. A simple move like Q — Kt4 would win 
now. But Colie played: 14 P — KR4, R — Rl; 15 R x P ch, Kt — B3 (if 
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Colie— O’Hanlon 



15 P x R no interposition is possible when the Queen checks 

at d3); 1 6 P — R5 ch, R x P. And now Colie, though he won the 
game, missed a smothered mate by 

17 Q— Q3ch K— R3 18 Kt— B7 

The whole line of play is so familiar as to be conventional. But 
a player should not be restricted in his outlook by the one specific 
form of the sacrifice that he has been shown. An important added 
feature is present in the following position: 
rlb2rkl, pp2qlpp, lktplpp2, 8, 3PlPlP,2PBlKtPl, P4P2, 
R2QK2R. 

White may play as follows: 

1 BxPch KxB 3 RPxPch K — Ktl 

2 Kt— Kt5 ch P x Kt 

Now 4 Q — R5 looks good, but is thwarted or delayed by R — B4. 
White, however, has an interesting zwischenzug. 

4 R — R8ch KxR 

(K— B2 is met by 5 Q— R5 ch, P— Kt3; 6 R— R7 ch) 

5 Q— R5 ch K— Ktl 6 P— Kt6 

and Black cannot vacate enough squares to stop the mate unless 

he sacrifices his Queen at h4. Less conventional is the attack 

against KB7 that so strong a player as Koltanowski overlooked 
(Diagram 171). 1 Black played 

1 Something similar was inflicted on the great Tarrasch by the minor 
master von Holzhausen. 
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8 .... R — K1 

(less unenterprising here than it was in Colle-O’ Hanlon. The idea 
is B— Bl) 

9 BxPch KxB 10 Kt— K6 

with an overwhelming attack. 

Xylor— Koltanowski Abrahams— Herrick 


171 (Hastings, 1930) 172 (Manchester, 1948) 



Another attack on KB7, that is frequently overlooked by players 
thinking at a distance, is the one expressed in Diagram 172. 

In answer to 16 Kt — K4, Black played B — B5. When 17 Kt K5 
was played, he saw the danger of 

17 .... BxR 18 Kt xP 

so played 17 .... BxKt, losing to 18 QxP ch, which forces 

mate. 

The moral is that the conventional weak points are not always 
recognised for their exact weaknesses when other features of the 
board are occupying attention. 

In this psychological difficulty— of achieving an adequate and 
relevant attention— we have the reason why the cleverness of the 
board cannot be taught. Yet something can be learned by the 
player who, when shown an idea, appreciates it. His sensitivity 

will be enhanced to the fine points of play. 

What degree of sensitivity one has can be gauged by looking at 
such a position as the following: 5r2,p4R2,3p4, lp4pk, lP5r,6qP, 
P2B4,5Q1K. White (Simagin), to move, appears to be hopelessly 
lost. If he plays R— R7 ch, his checks very quickly cease. But 
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there is an idea available. 1 Q — K2 ch, P — Kt5, and now 2 R — B5 
ch!, R x R; 3 Q— K8 ch, forcing mate. That is a brilliant percep- 
tion. I would say that a problemist, experienced in the geometry 
of mating angles, might have it as part of his composing equip- 
ment. The practical player will only see it if he has a mind that 
is sensitive to the subtleties of the board. This he will have acquired 
from the apprehension, and the learning, of ideas totally different 
in shape! 

Finally, let the play of prodigy Bobby Fischer (White), against 
prodigious Samuel Reshevsky, demonstrate that all the knowledge 
of weak squares, pins, angles, etc., to say nothing of great vision, 
does not prevent the occasional omission of even great players to 
see a possibility. 


1 p — K4 P— QB4 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 

3 p_ Q4 PxP 

4 Kt x P P — KKt3 


5 Kt— QB3 B — Kt2 

6 B— K3 Kt— B3 

7 B — QB4 0—0 

8 B— Kt3 


(to prevent Kt x P, Kt x Kt, P — Q4, a well-known exploitation of 

‘fork’). 


8 . . . . Kt— QR4 9 P— K5 Kt— K1 

(if 9 .... KtxB; 10 KP x Kt, KtxR; 11 PxB, KtxP ch, and 
when the desperado is removed. White shows profit. But what 
happened was worse!) 


10 B x P ch 

(one of many different kinds of sacrifices that happen on this weak 
square, a square which seems at this moment to be strengthened!) 

10 .... KxB 11 Kt— K6! 

winning the Queen; incidentally a study in domination. 


CHAPTER VII 

CONTROL OF THE CENTRE IN THE 

EARLY GAME 


One way of looking at Chess development is to regard it as a fight 
for freedom. You want to have at least as much action for your 
pieces as your opponent has for his. Recognition of this should 
lift a player above much useless detail, just as if he had vision, 
from an aeroplane, of a crowded town. When the groundwork of 
opening theory is surveyed, much of the crowded terrain can be 
safely ignored if one discerns the common purpose in the planning. 
What does this opening give you? A frequent question is, what 
kind of centre? Before appreciating any opening line, it is neces- 
sary to visualise the central development that results. So let us 
consider, first of all, the centre as developed in a modem opening. 

Diagram 173 shows a position from a King’s Indian Defence, 
a very popular opening system. White has to make his eleventh 

move. 


173 



White to play 


Examine a few features. White has plenty of space and seems to 
be controlling more squares. But Black has placed his pieces 
where most of them can be made effective. Thus the Knight on 
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Black’s QB4 is well placed. Black has played earlier P— K4 in- 
ducing White’s P — Q5, then, with P — QR4 and P — QKt3, has 
made a square snug at QB4. 

Note that White cannot quickly disturb the Knight with P — QR3 
and P — QKt4. The pawn takes three moves, not two moves, to 
arrive at QKt4. (If 11 P— QR3, P— QR5 paralyses the Knight’s 
pawn, so the proper method would be first P— QKt3, then P— 
QR3, finally P— QKt4.) 

White must be quite careful about this. It does not appear, at 
first glance, that the Black Bishop at Kt2 is very active. But look 

at this possibility: 

1 1 P— QKt3 Kt(B4) x KP 14 Q— Ktl P— K5 

12 Kt x Kt Kt x Kt 15 Kt— Q2 

13 QxKt P — KB4 

Note that 15 Kt — Q4 seems bad because of 15 P — B5. 

Always be aware of the possibility of the defence being undermined. 
However, there is more to it than undermining. There is a good 
deal of play in this alternative variation. 


15 Kt— Q4 P— B5 16 Kt— B6 Q— Kt4 

with an exceedingly strong King side attack. 

There can follow: 


17 P — KR4 

(This can be called a ‘decoy’ if one wishes to give names to moves.) 

17.... QxRP 19 PxP 

1 g B— Q4 P— B6 

(Observe P— Kt3, Q— R6, a well-known mating net.) 

19 .... PxP 

wins back the sacrificed piece. 

At move 1 5, then, it seems, on analysis, that 


15 Kt— Q2 
is tactically best. 
There follows: 


15 .... BxR 16 QxB 

and Black has given two Knights and Bishop for Rook, Knight 
and pawn, not bad value if one has the attack. But here it may 
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well be that White with control of the long diagonal has plenty of 
play. If Black risked 

16 .... P — KKt4 

White would play 

17 B— R5 P— B5 18 B— Q4 

(not BxR, because P x B leaves two pieces threatened) and Black, 
not White, is in serious trouble. 

The technical interest of that play is considerable. In the dia- 
gram position a pawn that looks firm enough is not a rock. 

Some players would advocate a move like 11 Kt — Q2. That 
is called ‘over-protecting’, and they might continue with P — B3. 
Then they would not feel grave doubts about the moving of any 
one of the defending pieces. 

There are other features to be discerned in Diagram 173, if the 
reader will revert to it. 

Note White’s pawn on KR3. In general one does not use time 
to move Rooks’ pawns one square. To prevent B — Kt5 or Kt — Kt5 
it may be necessary. But if it is not strictly necessary, the move 
uses time to little purpose, and the opponent has a free move which 
he can use, if he wishes to put the piece in question on a square 
where it will remain developed. 

P — R3, when unnecessary, or unpurposive, is called ‘the country 
move’ or ‘the provincial move’ (presumably by London players 
who never heard of Blackburn, or Yates, or Atkins, or other dis- 
tinguished non-Londoners). In the diagram position it has been 
a useful move. First, it has enabled the Bishop to settle on K3 
without being threatened with exchange by Kt — Kt5. Secondly, 
in a strategy which involves neutralising the Black pieces, this 
move helps to keep Black’s QB out of the game. Further, there 
may come a time when White requires P — KKt4. In many games 
when the centre is closed, Black gets relief, and some attack, by 
manoeuvres, like Kt — KR4 (or K1 if that square be free) and P — 
KB4. Technically, that is a proper procedure if it be tactically 
possible. It may result in a further push to KB5 or in the opening 
of the Bishop’s file for attack along it. Moreover, P — KKt4 will 
prevent a manoeuvre like Kt — R4, followed by Kt — B5. If the 
Knight be exchanged at B5, the long Diagonal is open to Black’s 
Bishop. Indeed, if, in the diagram position, White plays 11 P — 
KKt4, he is making a good move, rendering safer, inter alia, a 
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future P — QKt3. Also, the move can be followed up with a King 
move and the occupation of the Knight file with a Rook. Other 
possible manoeuvres, in conjunction with P — KKt4, are a tour of 
the Knight via KB1 to KKt3. Eventually, when Rooks are stationed 
on the KKt file Kt — B5 may prove a useful sacrifice. 

Also to be borne in mind is that in the struggle for Black’s KB4, 
White can exchange the Bishop on K3, for the Knight on Black’s 
QB4, so as to play B — Q3. In considering this one assumes that 
this Bishop is slightly better and freer than the Knight it captures. 
But that Knight is not lifeless. Much has to be done to drive it 
from its square, and then it will be active. E.g. after White has 
played P — QKt3, P — QR3 and P — QKt4, and after pawn exchanges, 
Black can play Kt — R3 attacking the pawn at White’s QKt4. 

Another point is that if now B x Kt, a piece that has moved once 
is exchanging itself for a piece that has moved twice. In some 
games, where tempo is of the essence, this matters. Here, where 
the position has taken a relatively rigid shape, the gain of a single 
tempo is not among the important strategic considerations. 

Another line of thought from this position is that if White can 
somehow free his Queen from the task of guarding the KP he can 
then play Q — Q2 and enable his Bishop to reach KR6. At least 
he will prevent P — KR3 by Black, with moves like K — R2 to 
follow. Clearly B x Kt does not enter into this scheme, and 
Kt — Q2 also does not cohere. White’s problem is to form a plan 
—not a way of winning, but a way of bringing all his pieces to 
integrated activity — and to work and carry out this plan while 
coping with Black’s activity, whatever it is. That thinking, how- 
ever, takes us beyond technique. 

One technical feature of the diagram we have been considering 
is the closed centre. This is not peculiar to QP openings. 

The position in Diagram 1 74 has developed from the Ruy Lopez 
after 14 or 15 moves. Black, who has done some clever timing of 
moves, is threatening to (i.e. ‘is in a position to’) retreat his Knight 
to Ktl (not a bad square, although on the back row) and play 
P — KB4. If he achieves this, he will have a better control of the 
board than White has (an outcome which I believe to be normal 
in the close forms of the Ruy Lopez). White may well play here 
P — KKt4 and Kt — Kt3. I give this diagram in order to show, 
among other things, that the strategy of KP openings is not funda- 
mentally different from the strategy of QP openings. One of the 
most important technical features of the two positions seen is the 
closed centre, with which is involved the idea of a flank-attack on 
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it by the KBP. A technical difference between the Lopez and 
the Queen’s Pawn openings is, paradoxically, that the QP open- 
ings aim at centre control, with a view to King’s side attack. In 
the Lopez White frequently achieves a strong centre with an attack 
on Black’s QBP which, in many variations, is in danger of remain- 
ing backward. Therefore, in the Lopez, Black must beware of 
exchanging KP for QP on d4; it is usually wrong to do so if his 
QBP is backward, and attackable along the open file. 


174 



White to play 


An opening like the King’s pawn (played by both players — 
P K4, P — K4) brings into being a centre which is easier to attack 
than the centre generated by P — Q4, P — Q4. This is quite a serious 
matter in respect of choice of openings, because the player who 
controls the centre can usually build up a strong attack against 
the castled King. It is, indeed, a paradox of Chess, that you are 
not likely to succeed on the wings unless you have a strong central 
control. This is really not hard to understand, because the op- 
ponent will be able to interfere, using his centrally placed pieces, or 
to block lines of action, or to organise an attack of his own. It 
follows that a good centre should not be conceded except for some 
compensating advantage, such as material. 

The King’s Pawn openings can lead to quick attack on the 
centre, the QP to slower attack. To the various attacks there are 
several attitudes that have been and can be adopted. 

One can yield partially on the centre, in exchange for compensa- 
tion, and be involved in heavy combat. Typical is the accepted 
Evans Gambit. (An opening, this, of the “open” kind.) 
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1 p — K4 P— K4 5 P— B3 B— R4 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt — QB3 6 0—0 P— Q3 

3 B— B4 B— B4 7 P— Q4 

4 P — QKt4 BxP 

Black has to be careful now. Threats include 8 Q — R4, to be 
followed by P — Q5. That makes moves like Kt — B3 and B — KKt5, 

etc., unplayable. 7 B — Kt3 comes into consideration. 8 Q — R4 

is to be met with B — Q2. This (B — Kt3) introduces us to a 
manoeuvre which is so important that it should be reckoned part of 
technique. If White plays 8 Q — Kt3, Black has Kt — R4. Now 
9 BxP ch simply loses a piece. (The Queen cannot guard the 

Bishop for longer than one move.) However, 7 B — Kt3 

may be met by 8 P x P. 

With the reply 8 PxP Black can lose a pawn after Queen 

exchanges, but has not lost the game. However, after 8 .... 
P x P; 9 Q — Kt3 is strong because after Kt — R4; 10 BxP ch, 
K — Bl;ll Q— Q5 saves the Bishop. Since the Black Queen going 
to K2 or KB3 can now be attacked on the Black squares, Black’s 
defence is awkward, though the game can be held. Many players 
choose, therefore, 7 .... PxP; 8 PxP, B — Kt3 (Diagram 175). 


175 



The centre is compromised to Black’s detriment, but he has a 
pawn for compensation. White now has an attack, not nearly 
so easy to play as it looks. Moves like R — Kl, Kt — QB3 and 
B — Kt2 (even B — R3) maintain pressure, and Black has to play 

hard to achieve a full development. 

Let this be added: that if he does develop successfully under 

attack, he will have winning chances. 

Similar reasoning applies to the long popular King’s Gambit. 
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(Be it mentioned that this is still a good opening, if White does 
not expect miracles from it.) 

1 P— K4 P— K4 3 Kt— KB3 P — KKt4 

2 P — KB4 PxP 

Black is attempting to hold the pawn. Of the lines that can 
develop, such as the Allgaier (4 P — KR4, P — Kt5; 5 Kt — Kt5, 
P — KR3; 6 Kt x KBP), and the Muzio (4 P — KR4, P— Kt5; 5 B— 
B4, P x Kt), suffice it to say that a good player should defeat these 
sacrificial attacks, but a great many good players have frequently 
failed to do so. The wiser ones do not try to seize too much for 
Black. This leads us to consider a second attitude: ‘Do not com- 
promise the centre for pawn gain.’ To revert to the Evans. 


1 P— K4 

P— K4 

3 B— B4 

B— B4 

2 Kt— KB3 

Kt— QB3 

4 P— QKt4 

B — Kt3! 

Does this lose a pawn? 



5 P— Kt5 

Kt— Q5 

6 KtxP 

Q— Kt4 wins! 

g- 




7 BxPch 

K— B1 

9 R— B1 

Q x KPch 

8 BxKt 

QxKtP 

forces mate. 


A simpler form of this pitfall is 



1 P— K4 

P— K4 

3 B— B4 

Kt— Q5 


2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 

So done, nobody ‘falls for it’. But when Black is forced to play 
Kt— Q5, as in the Declined Evans, the danger is psychologically 

easier to miss. 

After 

1 P— K4 P— K4 3 B— B4 B— B4 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 4 P— QKt4 B — Kt3 

moves like 5 P— QR4 met by P— QR4 achieve nothing. Black 
easily gets full development. 

Similarly, as we have seen, if one starts 1 P — K4, P — K4; 2 P — 
KB4, the King’s Gambit, the centre is being shaken quickly. The 
gambit can be accepted and battle done to hold the pawn for a 
time (not for ever), or it can be accepted and the pawn immediately 
thrown back with P — Q4, or it can be declined with the aggressive 
2 P — Q4 (Falkbeer) or the quieter 2 B — B4. 
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Perhaps the most determined of early attacks on the centre is 
in the Scottish system. 

1 p — K4 P— K4 2 P— Q4 

The order is important. If 1 P — K4, P — K4; 2 Kt — KB3, then 
a player anxious to avoid immediate compromise can play Philidor’s 

Defence, 2 P— Q3, to be followed by Kt— Q2, or 2 Kt — 

QB3. But the immediate attack gives no time for this and can 
hardly be declined. 

If 2 P — Q4, P — Q3; 3 P x P, P x P gives White the option of Queen 
exchanges, preventing Black from castling; not a fatal handicap; 
but, for a time, a disadvantage. 

If 

2 P— Q4 Kt— QB3 4 P — KB4 

3 PxP Kt x P 

and White has gained some tempo. Consequently 2 PxP 

is considered necessary. If 

3 QxP Kt— QB3 4 Q— K3 

Black has gained a slight advantage of tempo and has no anxieties. 

With 4 B— K2 or 4 P— Q3 he rapidly achieves a good 

development. 

More serious are the lines in which the pawn is not immediately 
recaptured. There are many attacking variations in this system. 
Possible, but not useful, is 

3 B— QB4 B— B4 5 Q— R5 ch 

4 B x P ch KxB 

which leads to nothing for White. Black emerges more developed. 
Quite popular at one time was the Danish Gambit. (It is far from 
extinct.) 

1 p — K4 P— K4 4 B— QB4 PxP 

2 p— Q4 PxP 5 BxP B — Kt5 ch 

3 P — QB3 PxP 6 K— B1 

White has a tremendous development for two pawns. Without 
saying that this wins for White, the experts tend to refuse the 

third pawn and throw material back with 4 P — Q4. Or they 

refuse the second pawn with P — Q4. It may be mentioned that 
on King-side openings of the open type. Black’s P — Q4 is frequently 
a liberating move; and the ability to make it without loss is often 
the test of his development. 
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The usual play in the Scotch is 

1 p — K4 P— K4 3 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 

2 P — Q4 PxP 

(the order of moves 2 and 3 is very often reversed because White 
does not fear the Philidor) 

4 B — QB4 

This makes a gambit of it. 

If now 

■ 4 .... B— B4 6 P— K5 P— Q4 

5 0 — 0 Kt— B3 

and we are in the delightful adventure world of the Max Lange, 
which is also not without technical interest. 

7 PxKt PxB 9 Kt— Kt5 

8 R— K1 ch B— K3 

(with the threat of Kt x B followed by Q — R5 ch) 

9 .... Q— Q4 

(the only move: if 9 Q — Q3; 10 PxP, R — Ktl; 11 RxB ch, 

P x R; 12 Q — R5 ch, followed by Kt — K4 wins a piece) 

10 QKt— B3 

(not the only case in the openings in which a pin facilitates develop- 
ment) 

10 .... Q— B4 11 QKt— K4 

From this position Rubinstein played 

11 .... KB— B1 

allowing 

12 Kt x BP K x Kt 13 Kt— Kt5 ch K — Kt3 

and held off the subsequent attack. Normal is 11 B — Kt3> 

and eventually Black castles Q side with a good game. 

The following line shows the resources of a quicker defence: 

11.... 0 — 0 — 0 12 P— KKt4 Q— K4 

(batteries are frightening but not always fatal) 
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13 Kt— KB3 

Q— Q4 

19 Kt x R 

Kt— Kt5 

14 PxP 

BxP! 

20 P— QB3 

Kt— Q6 

15 Kt— B6 

QxKt 

21 PxP 

BxP 

16 QxQ 

BxQ 

22 B — Kt5 

BxKtP 

17 P x R(=Q) 

RxQ 

23 R — Ktl 

P — B6 wins. 

1 8 R— K8 ch 

RxR 




(A game played in 1 909 by the late Dr. Holmes.) 


The moral of these cautionary tales is twofold. Because of these 
‘wild’ possibilities, Black is apt to play moves like P — Q3 instead 
of B — B4. Also, White is apt to play the attack at a slower pace. 
But the slowness of one move may be deceptive. Very strong fox 
a long series of moves is the Moller: 

1 P— K4 P— K4 4 P— B3 Kt— B3 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 5 P— Q4 P x P 

3 B— B4 B— B4 6 PxP 

6 B — Kt5 ch can be played; but Black is not wise to try 

and win a pawn after 7 Kt — B3 by Kt x P, because 8 0 — 0 leaves 
White with plenty of open lines against the Black King as well 
as the power of constricting Black’s development with P — Q5. 
A good principle is: ‘Do not get compromised.’ 

On the other hand, timidity is not a good policy. Over forty 
years ago an opponent with White played, against the author, an 
attack on the King file, and lost interestingly. 


1 p — K4 

P— K4 

7 0-0 

KtxP 

2 Kt— KB3 

Kt— QB3 

8 KtxKt 

QxKt 

3 B— B4 

B— B4 

9 R— K1 

Kt— K5 

4 P— B3 

Kt— KB3 

10 B— Q3 

P— Q4 

5 P— Q4 

PxP 

11 P— B3 

PxPch 

6 P— K5 

Q—K2 

12 K— B1 

QxRP 

and won. 

Black can avoid the problems of the Moller effectively as follows: 

1 p — K4 

P— K4 

4 P— B3 

Q — K2! 

2 Kt— KB3 

Kt— QB3 

5 0—0 

P— Q3 (or QR3) 

3 B— B4 

B— B4 

6 P— Q4 

B — Kt3 (or R2) 

Then exchanges are not adverse to Black, and a move like P — 05 


drives the Knight to remobilisation via Q1 and B2, but this is not 
diasdvantageous. In general Black can always find some way of 
not becoming too compromised. 
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The nature of Chess is happily such that neither player can seize 
advantage by mere reason of moving first or second. Those attacks 
that start fiercely are, against adequate defence, destined to frustra- 
tion. They bum out. The important considerations for the de- 
fender are to make relevant moves and not lose tempo. 

Instructive is the following: 

1 P— K4 P— K4 4 Kt x P B— B4 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 5 B— K3 Q— B3 

3 P — Q4 PxP 

White can now ‘start something’ with 

6 Kt— Kt5 

and there can follow: 

6.. .. BxB 9 QKt— B3 QxR 

7 PxB Q— R5 ch 10 KtxPch K— Q1 

8 P— Kt3 QxKP 11 Q— Q6 Kt— B3! 

But Black can avoid all this with 

7 .... K— Q1 

and Black has not used more time than White. 

Slower and better is 

6 P— B3 Kt— K2 7 B— B4 

Observe now that 

7 .... 0—0 

loses a piece through 

8 Kt x Kt BxB 9 Kt x Kt ch ( zwischenzug ). 

The principle is not to leave checks and captures uncontrolled. 

Another aspect is the unwisdom of leaving pieces ‘hanging’. 

In answer to 7 B — B4 Black can counter with Kt — K4. If then 
8 B — Kt3, P — Q4 gives Black very interesting attacking chances. 
In any event he must play in order eventually to move his pawn 
to Q4, rather than Q3. 

A vigorous line against 7 B — B4 is, indeed, 

7 .. .. P — Q4 9 PxKt B — Kt5 ch 

8 PxP KtxKt 10 Kt— B3 0—0 

and the QP will be regained without difficulty. 

The technical aspect of this is that Black plays vigorous move 
for vigorous move, and, that way, holds at least equality. 
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Another general method is to avoid centre conflicts by partial 
surrender, either with the French Defence (P K4, P K3), the 
Sicilian (P— K4, P— QB4) or Caro Kahn (1 .... P— QB3). The 
strategy of the French is that White is allowed to hold K5 until 
Black can break the line of pawns. Black concentrates on White’s 

Q4 (Diagram 176). 


176 



White to play 


Mention of this opening serves to introduce a technical point of 
considerable importance. The French Defence, like the defence 
to the orthodox lines of the Queen’s Gambit, seems to put Black’s 
Queen’s Bishop out of the game. Theoretically the ideal in Chess 
would be to move both one’s centre pawns two squares in order 
to give development to both Bishops. In many of the King’s pawn 
openings Black achieves easy development for both his Bishops. 
If he has difficulty it is more likely to be with his KB than his QB 
(e.g. in the Lopez, according to the best opinion, the KB should 
stay on K2, not venture to QB4, where White gains tempo at its 
expense). In the Q.G.D. and French Defence Black s QB suffers. 
But opening theory these days does not regard this suffering as 
tragic. Indeed, one of the achievements of modem theory and 
practice is the recognition that undeveloped pieces do eventually 
become developed. Also it is now recognised that a Bishop masked 
by pawns is actually doing work. In the French Defence, if and 
when White’s centre is dissolved, the Queen’s Bishop will achieve 

play. 

The technical methods of the French Defence consist mainly in 
an attack on White’s centre at his Q4. Sooner or later the KP 
goes to K5. That square, occupied or empty, remains for some 
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time in White’s power, but Black has plenty of useful work on the 
Queen’s wing. This may be initiated after 

1 p — K4 P— K3 4 B — KKt5 B— K2 

2 p— Q4 P— Q4 5 P— K5 KKt — Q2 

3 Kt— QB3 Kt— KB3 6 P — KR4 P— QR3 

with a view to P — QB4. (The author has played, with success, 
7 P — QKt4, but does not call it safe.) Another approach is 

1 P— K4 P— K3 3 Kt— QB3 B — Kt5 

2 P — Q4 P— Q4 

(Winawer’s variation, once popular with Botvinnik). White can 
attack the King’s wing after 

4 P— K5 P— QB4 

(safer is Kt — K2); and Black presses on the Queen’s wing. 

Similar effects follow 

3 P— K5 

(Nimzovitch’s recommendation). In these lines, White can let his 
QP fall so long as he maintains control of K5. Indeed, QBP x QP 
by Black may leave White an excellent Bishop on Q3. 

These things are the subject matter of much analysis in books 
of Opening Variations (which the reader is advised to consult, 
but not to attempt to learn!). Suffice it here to say that this form 
of development is reasonable for both players. Nobody loses 
merely because of choice of an accepted opening, whether for 
Black or White. 

However, some players prefer to develop their Queen’s Bishops 
early. Thus, the Caro-Kahn (1 P — K4, P — QB3; 2 P — Q4, P — Q4) 
endeavours to secure play on the White squares for Black’s Queen’s 
Bishop. Suffice it here to say that White’s initiative against this 
play does not last for ever. 

A form of the defence that is popular at the moment, having 
been played (in 1960) by Botvinnik against Tal, is as follows: 

1 P— K4 P— QB3 6 KKt— K2 Kt— Q2 

2 P— Q4 P— Q4 7 P — KR4 P — KR3 

3 Kt— QB3 PxP 8 Kt— B4 B— R2 

4 Kt x P B— B4 9 B— B4 P— K3 

5 Kt— Kt3 B — Kt3 

Chess openings, like women’s hats, are affairs of fashion. 
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In the return match (1961) 3 P — K5, P — QB4; 4 PxP, P — K3 
turned the thing into a sort of French. 

Another form of the defence is determined by White, who ex- 
changes pawns at move 3. This exchange, as also when it is played 
against the Slav Defence to the Q.G.D. (P — Q4, P — Q4; 2 P— QB4, 
p — QB3), leaves Black free, but weak on the Queen’s wing. But 
it is hard for White to exploit this weakness; which ceases to 
exist if and when Black becomes castled and develops his QR 
at QB1. (In the French Defence 3 PxP frees Black.) 

More dynamic is the Sicilian (1 P — K4, P — QB4), an opening of 
which it is said that both players have the initiative in it. Normal is 

1 p — K4 P— QB4 3 P— Q4 PxP 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 (or P— Q3) 4 Kt x P Kt— KB3 

regarded as important because it induces 

5 Kt— QB3 

(5 P — KB3 is also playable, but is not popular.) Now White can- 
not get in P — QB4 (the Maroczy attack). Yet observe that, in the 
King’s Indian, the following sequence: 

1 p — Q4 Kt— KB3 4 P— K4 P— Q3 

2 P — QB4 P — KKt3 5 Kt— B3 0—0 

3 Kt— QB3 B— Kt2 6 B— K2 P— B4 

results in a Sicilian Defence (‘Dragon’ form) in which the Maroczy 
pawn is in being. This position is not avoided! (It is also reached 
from the Reti-Zuckertort 1 Kt — KB3, Kt — KB3; 2 P — QB4, etc.) 
In general the Sicilian tends to be played nowadays with King’s 
fianchetto for Black, and in a way that reproduces the kind of 
position studied earlier, the type of position that develops from 
King’s Indian Defences. So KP leads to QP thought. 

The popularity of the Indian Defences is derived from the desire 
to avoid central skirmishes and to develop lines of play for both 
Bishops. The fianchetto of the KB, or for that matter the QB, 
is now held good policy, because the fact that its action is delayed 

is now recognised not to be a defect. 

From the ordinary Queen’s Gambit White develops considerable 
pressure on the centre. This can happen after the ‘Pillsbury line’. 

1 p — Q4 P— Q4 3 Kt— QB3 Kt— KB3 

2 p — QB4 P— K3 4 B — Kt5 
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White develops Bishop and Queen on the diagonal pointing at 
KR7, and, eventually, after Rook moves, may advance his pawn 
from K3 to K4. Exchanges give White plenty of play. 

An interesting point of Chess learning is that people have played 

1 P— Q4 P— Q4 2 Kt— KB3 

(in order to prevent the Albin Counter P — K4 to 2 P — QB4) 

2 .... Kt— KB3 4 B — Kt5 

3 P— QB4 P— K3 

This, however, can be met by P — KR3, more or less forcing an 
exchange (not necessarily to White’s detriment, for he develops a 
good centre). The alternative after 

4 .... P — KR3 

is 

5 B— R4 P — KKt4 7 P— K3 (or Kt— B3) P — KR4 

6 B — Kt3 Kt— K5 

Now White is constrained to a move of his KRP, after which 
Kt xB creates a doubled pawn and a target at g3. 

That is why, usually. White moves his QKt before B — Kt5. 
And the normal form is, therefore, 

2 P— QB4 P— K3 3 Kt— QB3 

Black (as already mentioned) has the option of the Albin Counter 
Gambit. 

2.... P— K4 3 PxP P— Q5 

which cannot be met by P — K3 because of B — Kt5 ch followed by 
PxP. 

But 4 P — QR3 gives White a good game: and White also has 
a King’s fianchetto movement; Black has to spend time recapturing 
the pawn. 

To avoid these things 2 Kt — KB3 is played by players who are 
content with a slower form of the opening. This move can also 
be played after 2 P — QB4 and 3 Kt — QB3. Indeed, it was once 
fashionable (before Pillsbury popularised 4 B — Kt5). Also popular 
at one time was the following: 

1 P— Q4 P— Q4 3 Kt— QB3 Kt— KB3 

2 P— QB4 P— K3 4 P— K3 

and White develops a slow strong thrust against the centre. 
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Diagram 177 is one of many possible illustrations. White is 
not winning, but has the initiative. And although initiative must 
be distinguished from an attack, most players prefer to have it 
themselves rather than leave it to their opponents. 



Black to play 


Note one danger in this position. If Black plays 8 P x KP; 

9 Kt x P, Kt x Kt; 10 B x Kt, he cannot play the tempting 10 

P — K4 because of 1 1 P x P, Kt x P; 12 Kt x Kt, B x Kt; 13 B x P ch, 
K x P; 14 Q — R5 ch wins a pawn. That possibility against KR7 
is something to be borne in mind. 

In the QP the movements against the centre are less rapid than 
in the KP, but slight initiatives are valuable. That is why many 
strategians have adopted systems like the King’s Indian, and the 
Nimzovitch and the Queen’s Indian. 

In answer to 1 P — Q4 they play Kt — KB 3. If 2 P — QB4 follows 
(to build up control of Q5), then 2 P — KKt3, or 2 .... P — K3, 

or 2 P — QKt3 (not, be it noted, 2 P — Q4, which loses 

tempo to 3 P x P, Kt x P; 4 P — K4). 

This ‘silly’ variation is not irrelevant because a similar move 
can be played on move 3, when it is not at all ‘harmless’. 

1 p — Q4 Kt— KB3 3 Kt— QB3 P— Q4 

2 P—QB4 P — KKt3 

— the Griinfeld System. Perhaps the best course is to ignore it with 
Kt— KB3, B — B4, P— K3, etc. 
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But if 

4 PxP Kt xP 6 PxKt P— QB4 

5 P— K4 Kt x Kt 

Black has initiated a strategical process, which is very important 

theoretically, because it reveals the weakness as well as the strength 
of the centre. If 

7 Kt— B3 PxP 8 PxP B — Kt2 

The resultant position (Diagram 178) shows an ambivalent centre. 
It has features of weakness as well as of strength. This theory of 
abandoning the centre squares to hostile pawns that are eventually 
prone to attack is what underlies puzzling openings like Alekhine’s 
Defence (P — K4, Kt — KB3, a defence scrupulously eschewed by 
its inventor) as well as the Indian systems. 


178 



Alekhine’s Defence is worth mentioning, if only for one technical 
reason, viz. move saving. 

1 P— K4 Kt— KB3 4 P— Q4 P— Q3 

2 P— K5 Kt— Q4 5 P — KB4 PxP 

3 P— QB4 Kt— Kt3 6 BP x P Kt— QB3 

Now 7 B— K3 is preferred to Kt— KB3. Why? Because 7 Kt— 
KB 3 can be met by B — Kt5 and B — K3 must still be played, 

whereas in answer to 7 B— K3 Black has no better than 7 

B — B4 and 8 Kt — KB3 goes unpinned, because Black cannot spare 
the tempo. Let it be added that in this opening Black has given 
White rather too much time-space, but has not lost. 
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method is effective, both in support of centre pawns and against 
them. Moreover, experience shows that even a Bishop closed in 
behind a diagonal of pawns eventually develops a real activity. 
Indeed, it happens in many openings where the Bishop has emerged 
via the K2-Q3 line or the Q2-K3 line that it returns later to B1 and 
re-emerges at Kt2. This has been done even with the Lopez Bishop. 

On the topic of fianchetto it is worth mentioning that, against 
a King’s fianchetto, pawns at Q4 and QB3 make a good defence. 
On the other hand, a player should be able to counter-attack the 
centre with P — QB4. Let, then, the defensive pawn at QB3 not 
be an article of dogma. 

If vigorous ideas suggest P — QB4 the player who abandons them 
because of a hostile fianchettoed Bishop is conceding power to that 
piece, enabling it to support a move to K4 or other manoeuvre. 

To resume; the experience of a few generations of Chess players 
suggests that the centre is not a thing in itself. It must be function- 
ally regarded, not formally. The test is whether one has lines of 
play, and squares on which to post pieces so that they can co- 
operate. If one has that, then it matters not whose pawns stand 
on the central squares. 

Technically, if pawns are wanted on the centre squares it is better 
for them to be joined than isolated. But no less a player than 
Tarrasch used a system which allowed a pawn to be isolated. 

1 P— Q4 P— Q4 3 Kt— QB3 P— B4 

2 P— QB4 P— K3 

If now 4 BP x P, KP x P; 5 Kt— KB3, Black is ill advised to 
play P — B5; and, eventually, with PxBP, White will isolate the 
Black QP and blockade it with a Knight at Q4; or, at all events, 
prevent it from advancing. Strategically, the thing has its merits 
and defects. Given vigorous play by Black, White should not be 
able to win the isolated pawn; but Black will have more anxiety 
than White in contemplating processes of liquidation that lead to 
Rook and pawn endings if an isolated pawn is a feature of the game. 

The Masters’ attitude to the centre, then, is not a dogmatic one. 
The centre may be defended, or conceded. If one wants to hold it 
in QP openings a good method of holding it strongly for Black is 
the Stonewall. A possible approach to this is: 

1 P— Q4 P— Q4 3 Kt— QB3 P— QB3 

2 P— QB4 P— K3 4 P— K3 

(Kt — B3 is met by P x P, and the difficulties of ‘Abrahams’ Defence’) 
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4 .... P — KB4 

Black continues with B — Q3, Kt— KR3 (so as to be able to re- 
capture the QP with the KP), 0—0, QKt— Q2, and QKt— B3. Not 
an easy opening, but equally hard to play against. 

As a matter of general policy the reader is not advised to pre- 
pare openings that prevent complications. Complication is of the 
essence. If one does not waste time, one is always ready to fight 
for freedom tactically, whenever it is endangered. 

Diagram 1 79 shows a position arising from the Sicilian, in which 
White s pawn barrage proves less formidable than it appears. 


Lupi — Abrahams 
179 (London, 1946) 



Black to play 


In this position Black played 

10.... BxKt 12 P— B5 P— Q4 

11 RPxB P— K4 13 P x QP Kt— Q5 

If now 

14 BxKt PxB 16 QxKt BxKtch wins. 

15 QxP KtxQP 

The resources available to Black are comparable to the force of 
an uncoiling spring. This is not an unusual phenomenon in Chess. 
Unless a game is badly played by one player, i.e. with irrelevant 
(wasted) moves, the development of both sides will contain latent 
strength. No miracles of exploitation will be possible. Then the 
player whose development is subtler than that of his opponent, 
who plans it in the light of ideas that his opponent fails to see, will 
eventually secure some advantage. 
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Steinitz and Lasker wrote about Chess that it was governed by 
principles of Cause and Effect, and by laws comparable to those 
of Newtonian Physics (that every action has its equal and opposite 
reaction, etc.). All this may well be true, but is as remote from the 
practicalities of Chess as it is from the routine of ballroom dancing. 
Some moves are more purposive than others, more effective than 
others, because of their strategic effect. Other moves are less effec- 
tive because they do not help the tactical purposes of attack or 
defence, or are not strategically useful. But in each case this is 
not judged a priori . The effect of a move depends on the circum- 
stances in which it is made, on the position that it is designed to 
create or alter, and on the possibilities in the time-space of the 
particular game. 

Nevertheless, good players are guided in all games by a certain 
common sense (i.e. an intelligence obvious in all games) that can 
be partially distilled into words. Thus 

1. A good player likes to have control of space; not mere 
empty space, but the lines in the position where activity is possible. 

2 . A good player likes to have control of time. That means 
that he wants his position to be as well integrated as it can possibly 
be in the moves that he has had at its disposal. 

3. A corollary to both of these proportions is that a good player 
likes the space-time balance to be in his favour, or at least level. 
He wants to be as capable of action as his opponent in the develop- 
ing battles of the game. What is essential and what is not essential: 
these are empirical questions dependent on the position. Very ad- 
vanced pawns, for example, may be exerting effective threats and 
pressure, or they may be idly waiting for eventual capture. They 
may even be defending the opponent. Similarly, tempo gained in 
movements to nowhere is tempo lost. 

This being said, it is useful to ask oneself at all times: Am I 
behind in my development? Have I wasted any particular move? 
These questions are a useful guide in the openings. And another 
question is usually pertinent. Am I exerting as much pressure on 
the centre as he is? 

The first two questions emphasise the time factor; the other 
question expresses the space factor. The latter question may be 
harder to answer because the control of the centre is not a simple 
question of having pawns there. However, all these questions are use- 
ful, and they express something of the good player’s sense of balance. 

The questioning can be illustrated from the characteristic of 
normal opening play. 
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White plays vigorous developing moves, and Black develops with 
him equally purposively. Is the latter likely to be overwhelmed? 

In many players there is a feeling, which the author is convinced 
to be unjustified, that Black is always in danger. This is the error 
of confusing a temporary initiative with an advantage. 

One manifestation of this feeling of inferiority is the obsessive 
fear of pins (e.g. of Knight against Queen); and players make moves 
like P — KR3 to prevent these. 

Certainly there are times when one may use such a move because 
it is essential to one’s plan to keep a square vacant. But the 
move should not be employed as mere prophylactic. In Chess 
there is little time for such luxuries. 

Certainly, if a Bishop is on KKt5 it may be difficult to eject. 
Moves like P — KR3, followed by P — KKt4 in front of the castled 
King, invite a dangerous Knight sacrifice (Diagram 180). 


180 



Black to play 


Here 


1 .... P — KR3 9 KtxP PxKt 

8 B— R4 P — KKt4 10 B x P 

and Black is in trouble, because heavy pressure is developing with 
Kt — Q5 and Q — B3. White will have full value for his material 
deficits. 

In order to appreciate this better, consider how Metger defended 
the Four Knights: 1 P— K4, P— K4; 2 Kt— KB3, Kt— QB3; 3 Kt— 
QB3, Kt— KB3; 4 B — Kt5, B — Kt5; 5 0-0, 0—0; 6 P— Q3, B x QKt; 
7 P x B, P — Q3; 8 B — Kt5, Q — K2; and Black developed his QKt 
via Q1 to K3. 
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The important test of the justification of anxiety is the calcula- 
tion whether you have lost tempo or not. 

If no tempo has been lost, concentrate on the tactical lines for 

dangers to weak spots; but don’t assume that there are weaknesses 

merely because a hostile piece looks aggressive. 

In the last diagram position Black has good moves like B— KKt5 
(adventurous) or B — K3 (safer), and the move Kt K2 allowing 

White to play B x Kt is strategically quite good. 

One must, thereafter, prevent White from establishing a Knight 
on his KB5, where it would be very strong. But there is a Bishop 

for that purpose. # 

These considerations show that there is no need for anxiety 

about aggressive moves, and no need to use tempo in preventing 
them. 

To take an elementary example: 

1 p — K4 P— K4 3 B— B4 B— B4 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 

Now Black, with B — B4, has done as much as White. But before 
considering whether White can attack against this, let us examine 

an alternative: 

3 .... Kt—KB3 (instead of B—B4) 

This, too, is a developing move, exerting pressure on the centre. 

But it allows White a dangerous-looking thrust: 

4 Kt— Kt5 . . _ . u , 

putting great pressure on one of the sensitive spots of the board, 

f7, where only the King guards the pawn. The Knight that could 
defend it from g8 by Kt— R3 has committed itself in another 
direction. One is tempted to say: ‘Kt — KB3 (although a develop- 
ing move) was a bad move.’ But it wasn’t. White, in order to 
attack so early, used two moves with one piece, while other pieces 
stood undeveloped. If the move is not terribly effective, then, 
perhaps it is wasted. So Black plays vigorously: 

4 . . . . P-Q4 

Is this good? The test is, can White gain any advantage by cap- 
turing it? Let us see: 

5 PxP , 

(evidently B x P, Kt x B, P x Kt, QxP would develop Black tre- 
mendously). Can Black recapture? Owing to the peculiar weakness 
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of KB7, Black is unwise to play Kt x P. This involves the King in a 
situation that is vulgarly called the ‘Fried Liver’. 

If 

5.. .. Kt xP 6 Kt x BP! 

a sacrifice which, if not sound to mathematical demonstration, is, 
nevertheless, worthwhile, because it brings about an exposure of 
the King among White’s developing pieces. That, surely, is value 
for the sacrifice of Knight for pawn that White has ventured. 
There might follow: 

6.. .. KxKt 7 Q — B3 ch 

forcing the awkward 

7 K— K3 8 Kt— QB3 

developing, and forcing Black to a move that retards development. 

8 . . . . QKt— K2 

(8 .... QKt— Kt5; 9 P— QR3, KtxP ch; 10 K— Ql, KtxR, 
commits the White Knight to a capture that may prove irrelevant, 
because with B x Kt ch, K — Q3; P — Q4, White is getting homicidal) 
In answer to the best line (QKt — K2) White goes on developing. 

9 P— Q4 P— QB3 

(P x P is obviously bad, in the light of Q — K4 ch) 

10 0—0 

If Black lives, with greying hair, he may win an endgame. He is 
not, however, certain to live that long. The technical lesson is that, in 
order to expose a King, sacrifices of varying value can be profitable. 

To sacrifices there are two possible attitudes, varying with the 
position, as well as with temperament. Some sacrifices should be 
accepted and the attack beaten off, others avoided. Some players, 
forced with sacrifices of uncertain outcome, welcome them, others 
avoid them. 

The one in the text is to be avoided. What, then, on move 5, 
should Black do? The answer is: 

5 . . . . Kt— QR4 

The outcome of this is unpredictable because it leads to Chess 
in which good play on either side will defeat bad play on the other 
— i.e. it’s a sound opening! 
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One possibility is as follows: 

5 Kt— QR4 7 Kt— KB3 P— K5 

6 P — Q3 P — KR3 (taking advantage of the double 

function of the White QP) 

8 Q— K2 Kt xB 9 PxKt 

And now Black seems to have value for the loss of half a pawn, 

but the game is hard (9 B — QB4; 10 KKt— Q2, 0—0; 11 Kt— 

QKt3, has been played). 

A wild and woolly game develops from 

6 B — Kt5 ch P— B3 8 Q— B3 

7 PxP PxP 

But that is beyond the scope of this text. The important point, 
from the technical angle, is that in a game in which no tempo has 
been lost, an attacking thrust is likely to be met with either adequate 
defence, or strong counter-attack. 

This leaves it a matter of taste whether to accept gambits or 
decline them. 

On the same principle that one judges attacks, so one judges 
the placing of one’s opponents (and one’s own) pieces. A pawn 
advances to QB5 or KB5. This looks threatening by reason of its 
penetration into the defender’s realm. But is it really good? 

If tempo is being used, and no tempo has been lost by the other 
player, P — B5 can be bad play, unless some very serious restric- 
tion is caused by the advance. Normally one can expect that if 
a pawn arrives at QB5, the pawn that guards it from Q4 can be 
undermined. Similarly, if one arrives at KB5 its support at K4 
can be undermined. Only if there is reason to believe that the 
advancer has justification for his advance because the other player 
has wasted time, or played bad moves, only then should shows of 
force cause anxiety. 

To sum up, if rules of play are capable of being drafted, they 
are likely to be vague (though not useless) statements urging the 
player not to be irrelevant, not to waste time, not to let himself 
be left without scope in space. That advice only takes on meaning 
as experience increases. Being absorbed, it gives confidence, than 
which nothing in Chess is more desirable. 


CHAPTER VIH 


ON TAKING ADVANTAGE 


Much of Chess is in the nature of petty larceny, to say nothing of 
catching bargains, and the picking up of unconsidered trifles. One 
element in technique is the familiarity with devices that achieve 
these processes neatly, if not surreptitiously. 

The learner should know about masked batteries. Awareness 
of these should make him conscious of the dangers that attach to 
pieces which are not at the moment attacked but are only screened. 

You have a Knight on your R4, on the line of your opponent’s 
Queen at his Ql. He has a Knight on his KB3. 

Are you aware that he may be able to capture your KP with his 
Knight, and that if you recapture with a pawn, he will take your 
Knight? 

It was mentioned earlier that a Chess player likes to threaten 
two or more processes with one move. Even more than that, he 
likes to make moves that actually achieve two effects. The tactic 
mentioned — capturing with a screening piece — does this. 

It may happen that the masking is not evident at first sight. 
You may have a Bishop at KKt5 when you play your Knight 
to R4. But suppose he plays P — R3, and you do not wish to ex- 
change the Bishop for his Knight. You retreat the Bishop. Now 
Kt x P is playable. 

This example illustrates what has been said earlier and em- 
phasised, that technical features are intimately involved with tac- 
tical lines of play. 

Technique may warn you against putting pieces on squares where 
an attack on them may be immediately disclosed. But more than 
one feature has to be borne in mind if the player is to anticipate 
exactly when the masked battery will develop. 

Thus, suppose the opponent has a Knight on his Q5. Your 
King is at your Ktl, and your KBP and KP are at their fourth. 
Your opponent, with Q — QKt3, may be able to attack your QKtP, 
and threaten to exploit the masked battery that he has created 
against your King. You may, or may not, have moves to cope 
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with this: B — K3 or Kt — QR4 (though the latter will not prevent a 
double check). The important lesson of such an occurrence is that 
you were not sufficiently aware of what your opponent could do 
with his Queen. Technique enables you to name what he has 
done to you. Tactical insight (assisted by technical experience) 
serves to avoid it. 

The tactical aspect of Chess is amusingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing piece of play: 

1 P— K4 P— K4 4 Kt— B3 Kt— B3 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 5 P— Q3 0—0 

3 B— B4 B— B4 

White now wishes to do something more aggressive than B — Kt5 
(met by B — K2). 

6 Kt— KR4 

He has moved his Knight under a masked battery. 

6 Kt X P 7 KtxKt QxKt 

Black has won a pawn. But, alas, 

8 B — KKt5 

and Black has lost his Queen: it is ‘dominated’. Evidently tech- 
nique was not enough — or there was an insufficiency of it. The 
answer is that technique tells you how to do things, rather than 
what to do. Further, a certain ‘technical sense’ should warn Black 
that his Kt x P is a move that develops White’s forces. If he has 
that feeling he may concentrate his attention on the moves that 
can follow his move; and if he is perceptive, may see B — Kt5. 
Thirdly, technique suggests that. White being fairly well developed, 
his moving of the Knight is warranted, and should not be com- 
promising. A logical, natural, move should (of course) not be 
made merely because of its logic or naturalness. But, in a majority 
of cases, such moves are sound. The only criticism of Kt — KR4 
is that its obvious sequel, Kt — KB5, is not particularly effective; 
and it gives Black tempo for Kt — K2 or Kt — Q5. 

Note that if the Black pawn were at R3 instead of R2, Kt — KR4 
would be wrong because the Black Queen could not be trapped. 

What applies to the unmasking of batteries applies to all man- 
oeuvres with which the Chess player does two operations with one 
move. Forks, by pawns or pieces, are in point. Awareness of 
forking powers makes possible demonstrations quite early in the 
game — whenever a guarded square is occupied, or a guarded piece 
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taken, because the opponent’s capture, or recapture, can be countered 
with a fork. 

Not all such manoeuvres are good. They are good, generally, 
for the player who has already gained sc 
even very early they can be useful. 

Thus, in the early opening: 


1 P— K4 P— K4 3 B— B4 Kt— KB3 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 4 Kt— QB3 

Black can play 4 Kt x P; because if 5 Kt x Kt, P — Q4 re- 

gains the piece. Interesting here is the fact that White cannot 
usefully exploit his ‘desperado 4 Bishop by 5 B x P ch because after 
5 . . . . K x B; 6 Kt x Kt, P— Q4; 7 QKt — Kt5 ch, K — Ktl (or Kl), 
Black is left better developed, and with Bishop for Knight, while 
White’s QKt is not well placed. 

However, 


5 KtxKt P— Q4 

leaves White with a free move: Black has to use a move in order 
to regain his material. So White can play a variety of useful moves 
if he has any. He has, in fact, B — Kt5, or Q — K2 or B x P, which 
regain his pawn; or, more aggressively, 

6 P— Q4 
If then, 

6 .... PxKt 7 Kt— Kt5 

is very good. 

If 

6 .... PxB 7 P— Q5 

upsets Black’s development. 

If 

6 .... PxP 

he can allow the pawn to go lost, and play B — Kt3 followed by 
Kt — Kt5, or can castle with an aggressive development. 

The lesson of this, again, is that the merit of the exploitation of 
technical possibilities is always to be assessed tactically and strategic- 
ally. A little sacrifice, made because it looks clever, and in the 
knowledge that the material can be regained, may, in fact, con- 
stitute inferior play. One should look for these things in order to 
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assist a developing attack, or in order to equalise; not in order to 

demonstrate that one can see a move or two ahead. 

Nevertheless, at all stages, be aware of the possibility of useful 

petty larcenies, little snatchings of advantage. 

Just as one sees that a move is made possible by a fork to follow, 
so many moves are made possible by other threats that can follow. 

Thus, in the position in Diagram 181, Black cannot counter the 
attack on his pawn with 1 .... R — QKt 1 , because after 2 R x P, 
R x P; 3 R— B8 ch forces promotion. 



A similar effect would be obtained if a series of exchanges were 
to end with the White Rook on an open file, pawn at K6, Black 
King at KKtl, and a defending Rook which, in order to equalise, 
has to leave the back rank. This is the kind of small technical 
point, which, tactically perceived, enables one player to steal 
material from, or steal a march on, an unwary opponent. Such 

awareness, of course, is equally useful in defence. 

The player should be aware of technical advantages. No ex- 
haustive list can be drawn up, but a good approach is this. Think 
of the kind of position from which you can quickly seize material, 

or carry out a vigorous operation. 

Many are obvious. Thus, if you find yourself with your Rook 

established on the seventh line, you will probably be able to seize 

pawns rapidly; or, with the aid of the other Rook develop a mating 

attack, doubling the Rooks on the rank. A Rook on the seventh 

or eighth can also pin, and reduce in power, important pieces, like 

Bishops and Knights. Even the threat of an advance to seventh 

or eighth may tie an opponent’s Rook to its second or first rank. 
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This is why Chess players attach importance to open files, and 

why they are fond of doubling Rooks on open files. 

All this is subject to the overriding consideration which is the 
total position. If your opponent is organising his own mating 

operations, your open file may not help you. 

However, big central advantages usually prevent an opponent’s 
mobilisation. Moreover, these advantages, being acquired, tend 
to be lasting, and can be assessed with little difficulty. One can 
double Rooks, usually without having to work through complexi- 
ties. If it is available, usually one can seize an open file with an 
easy conscience. It is in dealing with open files and backward 
pawns, recognised as relatively good and relatively bad respectively, 
that the technician decides easily, while the tactician, thinking hard, 
usually has to occupy his time coping with the technical point. 

Diagram 182 illustrates adequately at once some technical ele- 
ments and a tactical involvement. 


182 



Black to move 


White has just played B (from Q3)— Kt5. If it were now White’s 
move> r qi would gain obvious technical advantage. However, 


it is Black’s move. . . 

How to defend the open file, which for one moment is m his 

1 P—QKt3 comes to mind, but the answer is 

-Ktl. 


possession? 

2 B— B6, forcing R 
Then 3 QR— Ql makes B — Kt2 impossible for the moment, 

Quite sound, and evidently best, is 


1 B— Q2 

That saves the file. Black, however, speculates: can he do better? 
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1 .... R — Q7 

Is this a bad move? 

ft 

2 QR— Q1 RxBP 3 R— Q8 

Now 3 .... R x P is met by B x P. But what is threatened? 

Is it 4 B — Q7? As it happens. No! Not because of R— Q7 (R x B 
meets that), but because of B x B followed, if R x R, by B — B3, 
and White is heavily attacked. 

Let Black play 

3 P— Kt3 4 B— B6 

Now, not the clever-looking 4 B — Kt2 (inviting 5 RxR, 

B x B, and receiving 5 R x B ch ( zwischenzug ), followed by B x B), 

but 

4.... R — Ktl 6 B xB! RxB 

5 KR— Q1 B — Kt2! 7 R— K8 

and, as often happens. Black must stand helpless while the other 

Rook comes to the eighth. 

The lesson of that study is possibly this: that the technician who, 
as Black, played B — Q2 without worrying about the tactical pro- 
mise, was either wise or fortunate. Good players are not satisfied 
by rule of thumb. 

In other technical situations, e.g. where pins are concerned, great 
tactical exactitude is also required. It is important to see, not only 
the formal quality of a move, but the answer to it. 

In point is the position in Diagram 183. The pawn at e4 is 
pinned. So moves like P — B4 and P — Q4 seem right for Black. 
Why is neither of these good? Simply because it does not threaten 
anything. Black’s P x P will be met by R x P. White can use the tempo 
profitably, with a mo ve which is not the easiest to see, 2 K — R 1 . 

That suggests Black’s best move, 1 . . . . Q— Q5. This, incidentally, 
is a blockader. But it is not made for that purpose. Black is not 
afraid of the play: 

1 .... P— B4 3 RxR QxR 

2 P— Q4 QxP 4 PxP 

because, then, R — K8 wins. 

The purpose of Q — Q5 is that it attacks something; incidentally 
maintains a pin, and creates a ‘half-pin’ (i.e. each of the Rooks is 
free — but both are not free). 
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Black to move 


In answer to 1 ... . Q-Q5; 2 KR-B3 and KR-K2 wouldboth 
be met by R xKP because the QP is pinned. Best seems Q K2. 
Then P— B4 and P— Q4 are destructive. The lesson of this is that 
fiiTformalclmracteristic of a situation can be a hint of advantage, 
but not a guide to its exploitation. That must be seen, and accur 

atC A good pair of general statements are the following: 

1. Anything that gives you safety is technically valuable. 

2. Anything that gives you freedom and scope is technically 

^^the light of those paramount purposes, 

value pieces and places with accuracy. Not the formal values, 

but the functional, are the essence of Chess. 

A Knight established on B5, or any good central square, Q5, 

K5 06 K6 B4, even K3, can control so much space that its 

settlement there seems intrinsically desirable. But a Kmgh on 

Qb“ little avail if operations arc on the KXti 61e. ^ 

For that purpose, the central square is usually valuable. But think 
of it also in terms of the current middle-game. 

Even more important is the assessmrat of pi^. We toow 

value as a factor in winning the game may be best realised 

sold cheap in order to improve a position 

Diagram 184 shows such a position. But the earlier play toy 

the author) is of some technical interest. (Q.G.D. in effect.) 
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1 Kt— KB3 P— Q4 3 P-Q4 Kt— B3 

2 p— B4 P— QB3 4 Kt— B3 P— K3 ■ 

Black’s fourth is ‘technically’ inferior in a very slight degree be- 

cause it gives less than maximum development and allows White 

an economy. , 

1 84 Abrahams — Scarlett 



White to move 


5 B — Kt5 B — K2 7 Q— B2 

6 p K3 QKt — Q2 

This is the economy. Normally, in Q.G.D., White has to play 

r QB 1 before Q— B2, because otherwise Black has the sharp 

reply P (from QB2)— B4. This is not necessarily a turning of the 
tables. Here, however, White ‘gets away’ with a Queen and Rook 
development in two moves which could have taken longer. 

2 _ 0 — 0 8 R — Q1 R 

A move which is reasonable if Black later plays Kt Bl, but 
which, if he does not do that, is less useful. It turns out wasted 
because Black’s other moves do not cohere with it. 

9 B — Q3 P — KR3 

Not useful because it drives the Bishop to a good square. 

10 B— B4 PxP , . 

Not pointless; but the position has taken a shape in which Black 
would be better advised to hold the centre for the time being. 

11 BxBP Kt— Kt3 13 B — K5 

12 B— QKt3 QKt— Q4 


Kt x Kt 
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Black’s last three moves consumed time— for what? He made 
three moves with a piece in order to exchange a relatively unmoved 
piece, and in so doing gave White at least one good developing 

move. 

14 PxKt 

(taking towards the centre) 

14 .... P — QKt3 

An effort to achieve some development, but at a time, and in 
a direction, both unfavourable. Necessary is something vigorous, 
like P— QB4 (1 5 P x P, Q— R4; 1 6 B— Q6, Kt— Q2). 

15 0—0 

White has time for luxuries now. 

15 .... B— Kt2 17 BxKt BxB 

16 P— K4 Q— Bl 18 P— K5 

Achieved without waste of time because Black has pushed White’s 

pieces in all the right directions. 

18 .... B — K2 19 P— B4 R-Ql 

(P — QB4 had to be played here though it is ineffective.) 

Now we have the position in Diagram 184, achieved by White 
because he has been allowed plenty of time-space for his develop- 
ment. 

20 P— B5 

Technically a blockade; tactically more than that. 

20.... PxP 22 R — Q6 

21 PxP Q— B2 

This illustrates the earlier observation that the value of a piece is 
subordinate to the main purpose of the game, which is the destruc- 
tion of the opponent’s defences. 

The rest of the play is fairly obvious. 

22 .... BxR 

(Not desirable; but what can Black do? If R — Q2, White has 
t;me for Kt — Q2 and Kt — K4.) 

23 KPxB 

(Technically BP x B seems right— but White is concerned with 
squares immediately required.) 


B— B1 
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23 .... Q — Q2 25 P— B4 

24 Kt— K5 Q— K1 

(Arithmetically a loss of all the time used in its development.) 

26 P— B5 B — Q2 27 P— B6 

(Note how nothing has been able to stop this pawn.) 

27 .... P— Kt4 29 R— R3 QR— Ktl 

28 R— B3 Q— B1 30 Kt— Kt4 Resigns. 1 

The next illustration emphasises what has been already said: 
that technical advantages are tactically acquired. Technique ad- 
vises the player on general methods of play and indicates what 
configurations are normally useful. The tactician finds ways of 
seizing technical advantages and keeping them. Diagram 185 
illustrates this. 

185 Abrahams (White) 



Black to move 


White has played 

10 Q — R4 

Black replies 

10 .... Q— B2 

and White seizes advantage with 

1 A flattering critic (the late Mr. du Mont) spoke of my handling of 
the pawns as ‘reminiscent of Dr. Alekhine’s technique’. I only quote 
this because I am interested in that word ‘technique’, and I think that 
Mr. du Mont has used it wrongly. The processes are tactical. He was, 
possibly, thinking of ‘style’, which is ‘something else again’. 
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11 P— B5 „ 

Technically, if White can play P x QP followed by R— Q1 
B — B4, he has great pressure on his opponent’s position and s 
for development while his opponent is restricted. Tactically 

point is that 


11 ... 
is met by 


PxP 


12 P— K5 

and Black cannot capture because of B — B4. If, instead, 

12 Kt— Q2 13 P — KB4 

gives White control and scope— which will not last for ever, but 

are worth a pawn! 

A companion piece comes from another game between the same 
opponents (the author. White). 


1 P— Q4 

Kt— KB3 

7 Kt— KB3 

R— K1 

2 P — QB4 

P — KKt3 

8 B—K2 

P— B3 

3 Kt— QB3 

B — Kt2 

9 0—0 

Q— B2? 

4 B— B4 

0—0 

10 P— B5 

P— Kt3 

5 P— K3 

P— Q3 

11 PxQP 

PxP 

6 P — KR3 

QKt— Q2 

12 R— B1 


dw a lateral pin is added to the diagonal pin) 


12 .... 

P— QR3 

17 Kt— Kt5 

P — KR3 

13 P— QKt4 

B— B1 

18 P— Kt6 

Q — Q2 

14 P— Kt5 

P— B4 

19 KtxP 

Q xKt 

15 Q — Kt3 

Kt— Ktl 

20 QxQch 

KxQ 

16 PxBP 

KtPxP 

21 B— B3 



and the Rook is lost, and later the game. 

This play is interesting also as a demonstration of how pressure 

can create weaknesses in the defence, and give open lines to the 

attacker as the defender tries to cope with threats. 

Good Chess frequently takes the foim of creating in an opponent 
one or more weaknesses, and exploiting them, fast or slowly, 

according to the nature of the weakness. 

In general, a good test of technical advantage is that it prevents 

the opponent from doing what he would like to do in the way o 

action. When restriction sets in, then, usually, tactical possibilities 

become available to the attacker. 
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He may be defending his Q2 with a Bishop at his QB3 against 
a Rook incursion. So a hostile Bishop presents itself at its K4 to 
capture or be captured and the defences are broken provided that 
the attack suffices for complete destruction. 

Here we find weak squares; but they are only weak because the 
attack happens to be on them. The technical provision against 
them is full development and control of the board. There is no 
formula for this. 

An important distinction, to be drawn between technical and 
tactical Chess, is that the latter involves, for the victim, a greater 
degree of surprise. 

On occasion a technique will warn the player of the kind of 
danger that exists. Thus Black in the position in Diagram 186 
should not be greatly surprised by White’s 1 R x P. If he captures, 
then 2 Q x P demonstrates to him the meaning of open lines. But 
this is not the whole story. In the game in question (by Auerbach, 

in a simultaneous exhibition), Black played 1 P— QKt4. There 

followed 2 QR — KB 1 , P x B. And now White mates in three with 

3 RxPch KxR 5 QxP mate. 

4 R — B7 ch KxR 

That operation was harder to see. 


186 187 



Similarly, it would require a very good player, in the position of 

White in Diagram 187, to see precisely how Black could turn the 
tables on him. 


1 .... B — B7 ch 2 K— B1 

And now what? 
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2.... R— Q8 ch! 4 KxB PxR(=Kt)ch 

3 R x R P — K7 ch and captures the Queen. 

No laws about unblockaded pawns and empty squares are ade- 
quate to prepare a player against such moves as these. Such moves 
must be seen. Nevertheless, learning or experience can familiarise 
a player with some strange possibilities, and that experience makes 
the mind sensitive to the atmosphere of tactics and ready for storms 
on the unharvested sea. 

The element of surprise, the shock that possesses a player when 
something happens that he has not anticipated, is cheerfully accepted 
by players in bad positions. But players who lose in good positions 
frequently refer to surprises sprung by their opponents as ‘swindles’, 
and this term may seem consistent with my proposition that much 
of Chess is petty larceny. But, in practice, the word ‘swindle’ is 
over-used, is, indeed, abused. If the player with the better position 
makes a mistake, that is no fault of the other, even if the exploita- 
tion is ‘shocking’ in the sense of ‘surprising’. Thus the author’s 
opponent in the position in Diagram 188 only had his own greed 
to blame when he played K x P (instead of K — B7) and was stricken 
aghast by Q — Q4 ch. 


Again, the opponent, who in the position in Diagram 1 89 replied 
to 1 R — Kt6 with R — B2 ch, was not ‘swindled’ when, in answer 
to K — K5, he played the psychologically easy R — B8. This was 
an error, because R — B6 ch wins for White. 

Of traps and pitfalls, let it be said that unseen dangers are 
variations that should have been seen. Therefore there is no point in 


189 



White to move 
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distin guishing , as some American experts do, between traps, of 
one’s own creation, and pitfalls (prepared by the opponent). Let 
us experiment. My opponent’s King is at h8; he has pawns at e6, 
f5, g7, h7 and other pieces. I have Rook on hi (open file), Knight 
on h4. Bishop on b3. Queen on c2. I cleverly play Q x P (f5), expecting 
p x Q, allowing Kt — Kt6 mate. But, instead, using a piece I had 
ignored, he captures my Bishop, giving check. 

Now can I usefully distinguish between two aspects of my con- 
duct? 

1 . I dug a pit for him: if he captured the Queen he would be 
mated. 

2 . I dug a pit for myself. 

The distinction is academic. The only useful term of abuse is 
one that could be applied to a player who makes the less than best 
move in the belief that his opponent will make a bad reply. This 
is rare among good players. An element of psychology is present 
when one declines a simplification in order to give oneself com- 
bative chances against an unimaginative opponent. But no one 
makes moves to that end that can be clearly refuted to his know- 
ledge. Only in bad positions do good players ‘swindle’. Then they 
play the move that is most likely to give the opponent an oppor- 
tunity of error. But if he does not make the required mistake, 
then they are worse off. However, as one postulates that the game 
is in a bad way, nothing is lost. 

The position in Diagram 190 is one in which White stands better. 
Black’s best move is hard to find, and is, possibly, P — B3. How- 
ever, Black played 1 P— Kt5, hoping for an error. White 





Black to move 
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can capture the KtP or play Q — Q7. But he is tempted to 2 Q x BP. 
There followed 

2.... R — K7 ch 4 PxR R— B1 

3 K— B1 R(7) x Kt wins the Queen. 

To have seen that was meritorious, but justifies the play only 
because sounder moves would have lost. 

For the rest, the board abounds with opportunities for error; 
unexpected configurations are constantly manifesting themselves. 
Even in World Championship Chess points are missed. Here is 
the position from the 17th game, played 1960, between Tal (White) 
and Botvinnik (Black): 

2r5, kpqrlppl ,pR2pktpl , 2P5, 3P1 P2, Q5Ktl , 6PP, 1R4K1 . 

At move 37 Black played Q x KBP. Observe that if White had 
a pawn at c4 this could not be done because of R x KtP ch, R x R, 
Q x RP ch, with a mate to follow. However, this is not available 

here, but White’s attack is strong. 

38 Kt— K2 Q— K5 39 Q— QKt3 

and this is more than a multiplication of force against the Queen’s 
Knight’s pawn. But Black misses the point. 

39 Q— Q4 40 R x RP ch wins. 

Because if P x R, 

41 Q — Kt6 ch K— R1 43 Q x R(c8) mate. 

42 Q x RP ch R — R2 

This is a complex that Black would normally have seen without 
effort. 

The student should try to make himself aware of all the geo- 
metric eccentricities of the board. These appear at all stages. Not 
the least of instructive and amusing sequences is the following from 
the Lopez. 

To become aware of the mate that occurs in it, is to obtain a 
better knowledge of the board. 

1 p — K4 P— K4 4 B— R4 Kt— B3 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 5 0—0 Kt x P 

3 B — Kt5 P— QR3 6 R— K1 

(A great deal of learning has established that P — Q4 leads to 

a more enduring initiative.) 
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6 .... Kt— B4 

(6 P — Q4; 7 P — Q4, P x P; 8 Kt x P, B — Q3 constitutes the 

Riga Defence, of which an amusing sequence is: 9 Kt x Kt, B x P ch; 
10 K— Rl, Q— R5; 11 RxKt ch, PxR; 12 Q— Q8 ch, QxQ; 
13 KtxQ dis ch, KxKt; 14 KxB, P— B4; 15 B— Kt5, mate. 
There is one amusing piece of Chess board geometry!) 

To revert to the main line, after 


6 .... 

Kt— B4 

10 Kt— Q5 0—0 

7 KtxP 

KtxKt 

11 KtxBch K— Rl 

8 RxKtch 

B— K2 

12 Q— R5 

9 Kt— B3 

Kt x B (?) 

with the threat of 

13 QxPch 

KxQ 

14 R — R4 mate. 


From the other end of the game observe what is latent in the 
position reached by Tal against Botvinnik in the 8th game of the 
return World Championship match (1961). Ikrlb3, lp3pbp, 
2Plp2p, lPlpP3, 3Kt2rl, 5Kt2, 2R2PPP, 3R2K1. White, to move, 
has to remember that in some variations his own back row is de- 
nuded of defence, and he has not had time to ‘make a hole for his 
King’. 27 R — Rl, B x KP; 28 Kt x B, R x Kt; 29 Kt — Q7 ch. Why 
is the reply ‘resigns’? 

If 29 B x Kt; 30 P x B, R— Ql; 31 R— B8 ch, R xR; 32 P xR 

( = Q) ch, K x Q, Black is alive. If, instead, 3 1 R — R8 ch, KxR; 
32 R — B8 ch, K — R2, Black is threatening mate. The answer is 
that White can combine features of both these operations. 3 1 R — 
B8 ch, R x R; 32 R — R8 ch, K x R; 33 P x R ( =Q) ch, and wins the 
Black Rook next move. That, not very difficult, play implies clarity 
as to the order of moves as well as awareness of the sacrificial 


resources. 

From the very beginning powers are latent. Suppose you have 
played 1 Kt— KB3, Kt— KB3; 2 P— Q4, P— Q4, and you decide 
that you want to control c5. You play 3 P — QR3, which is met 

by the innocuous looking 3 P — K3. Can you now play 

4 P — QKt4? If you do, the reply is 4 P — QR4, and you 

become unhappily aware that the move you have forced your op- 
ponent to make is destructive. You cannot guard the KtP with 
B — Q2 because Black’s move has, inter alia, pinned your QRP. 

On the other side of the board, players are sometimes made un- 
happy because when (having castled King’s side) they try to drive 
a Knight or Bishop from its KKt5 with P — R3, there comes 
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P — KR4 and, if the piece be captured, P x P brings a Rook into 
terrible activity. Sometimes the sacrifice fails, but the possibility is 
to be borne in mind. And so the moves of the heavier pieces are 
subtle as well as strong. You have let your opponent’s Rook 
wander up the QR file because your Rook can attack his isolated 
KRP from your KR4. Have you noticed that his Rook can defend 
from behind your Rook at its R7, guarded by a Bishop? Similarly 
Bishop or Queen attacks, from say d4 on to b2, are thwarted by the 
entrance of a Bishop or Queen at e5 guarding the attacked piece 
or pawn from behind the attacker. 

Do you fully appreciate pins? A sad example I can give is of 
a misfortune that befell a player much esteemed by me. He had 
Rooks on al and bl and his Queen on b6, attacked by the opponent’s 
Queen, but defended by the Rook on bl. What then upset White 
was R cl ch by the opponent. A piece was inserted at fl. (The 
Rook is tied to the defence of the Queen.) Then QxQ revealed 
the hideous fact that the Rook at bl was ‘pinned’ against the Rook 
at al. So R x Q led to the loss of a Rook: a very unusual pin, this. 
But technique thrives on the absorption of the unusual. 

One final piece of advice. Don’t be an automaton. I mean, do 
not automatically capture: more difficult — do not automatically re- 
capture. Suppose you are entering an ending with a pawn at h4. 
He has pawns at g7 and h6. His last move was a pawn capture. 
Before you decide that the recapture is ‘now or never’, make a 
strong analytic effort. It looks as if P — h5 has a much higher 
‘priority’. 

At all events, if you think on those lines, you have moved from 
the very elementary technique which is the direct attacking and 
defending of pieces and pawns to the subtle valuation of the total 
position. 

In conclusion, it is not the purpose of this book to expound all 
the devices, usual and unusual, that are exploited in play. It is 
hoped that a reader appreciating what is herein set out will, in the 
future, be less easily taken by surprise, less frequently left with- 
out resource. 
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